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Dr. Schaff’s closing article on the Saints of Hea- 
thenism is now before our readers. These sketches 
have won the interest of many readers, 


All our readers will be glad to see Mr. Duffield’s 
bright pen-picture of the Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robin- 
son, whose writings on the lessons they have enjoyed 
from week to week these many months. 


So much interest has been felt in the sad fate of 
Professor Palmer, the well-known author of The 
Desert of the Exodus, that we give large space to a 


_ review of the well-told story of the life and death of 


the brave explorer, by his friend, Mr. Walter Besant. 


Hardly any feature of the Mosaic code has in it 
more of weird and romantic attractiveness than 
the “ Cities of Refuge.” And hardly any feature has 
&® more beautiful and encouraging lesson for the 
imperiled soul of to-day. We give, therefore, an 
exceptional prominence to the facts and teachings of 


this feature of the inspired code of the Hebrews. As | 


an addition to the critical notes of Dr. Green, with a 
preliminary treatment of this subject, we give a special 
paper from the pen of Professor E. C. Bissell, of 
Hartford, whose translation of the Apocrypha in the 
Schaff-Lange Commentary, and whose History of the 
English Bible have made his name familiar to many 
of our readers. He shows the peculiar need, and the 
peculiar value, of such an institution as this, in view 





of the ancient and still prevailing customs of the | senger, but without distinctness enangh to give the 


East. And Mrs, Sangster has a lesson out of the sub- 
ject for the home teaching of the little ones. 


What is uncharitableness? Many a person who 
would not like to be called uncharitable, does not 
hesitate to repeat what he knows to be the truth about 
a neighbor, or a fellow-citizen, or even a brother 
church-member ; although that truth reflects unpleas- 
antly upon the spirit or the conduct of the person 
thus mentioned, and there was no necessity laid upon 
the speaker to tell of that matter, as a duty which 
could not be avoided. If that is not uncharitableness, 
what is? Itisno charity to refrain from lying about a 
person. That iscommondecency. A failure at that 
point would be a crime and a shame. Nor is it 
charity to refrain from repeating to another's dis- 
credit that which is said to be true, but which is not 
a fact established beyond all question. That is 
ordinary fairness. A failure at that point would be 
gross injustice. There is no opportunity for charity 
with regard to another’s good name, or another’s true 
interests, until there is some truth which might be 
mentioned to the injury of that person, but 
which can be left unmentioned without sinning 
through silence. Charity “taketh not account of 
evil; rejojceth not in iniquity.” It will not 
store up unfavorable truths. about another; nor 
can it find any pleasure in repeating them. Charity 
“beareth all things,” or, as the margin in the 
Revision gives it, “covereth all things;” will not 
let them out unless duty demands it. The truly 
charitable person never mentions or repeats any 
thing to the discredit of another, if duty will admit 
of silence on that point. Any person who tells a 
truth which is to another’s harm, unless that telling 
could not be properly evaded, is so far uncharitable. 

“ Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!” 


All unconsciously, a man comes to think, or to feel, 
that that which has become perfectly familiar to him- 
self must be more or less familiar to others. Espe- 
cially is it the case that if he is compelled to tell the 
same thing over and over again to others, he will 
after a while take it for granted that those to whom 
he speaks must know all about it by this time; even 
though he has a new set of persons before him every 
time he tells it. Take, for example, a conductor on a 
New York City elevated railroad. He goes over that 
same road so many times every day, calling out the 
familiar stations, one by one as he comes to them, that 
it could hardly be in that man’s mind that any pas- 





least clue to a chance traveler who is all intent for 
the call of a well-known street on that line. Or again 
more carefully he calls out: “ Nex stop ’s Qrgk Street.” 
And so all the way along the line. It is commonly 
the same with a military officer’s commands in the 
manual of arms. If the enlisted man is trained to a 
knowledge of that officer’s manner of speech in those 
commands, he can know what is commanded; but a 
raw recruit would have no idea what command was 
being given, through any resemblance of the officer’s 
call “Krrr hms!” to the well-known words of the 
manual. And so again it is with teachers in almost 
every department of instruction. A teacher is very 
apt to forget that what is perfectly familiar to himself 
may be wholly strange to his scholar. This tempta- 
tion is to fail of even an attempt at making clear that 
which is already clear as daylight _to himself, and 
which he takes it for granted is already clear to his 
scholar. Just here is one of the advantages of a 
younger teacher. He is more likely to cohsider the 
lack of his scholar, because the truths which he so 
lately learned himself have not lost their freshness to 
him. And this it is which gives point to the saying 
that he who knows the most is not always the best. 
teacher: he may know so much and “know it so 
easy,” that he fails to consider the great gap between 
himself and his scholar. If you have any announce- 
ment or declaration to make, as a railway conductor 
or as a Sunday-school teacher, make it so distinctly, 
and with such explicitness, that it can be taken in 
just as you give it, by the poorest informed of those 
for whom you express it. If it is worth giving at all, 
it is worth making clear to all. 





IS PROSPERITY DESIRABLE? 


In the very nature of the case everybody wants 
prosperity. And in the very nature of the case pros- 
perity may be the worst thing in the world for a per- 
son ; the last thing in the world to be desired or sought 
after by that person. As a preliminary, therefore, to 
any reaching out after prosperity, it is well for us to 
decide whether or not prosperity is a desirable thing 
for ourselves. Prosperity is evidently desirable for 
some people ; but is it so for us? The answer to that 
question depends on what we mean by prosperity. 

“ Prosperity ” primarily means “ according to one’s 
hope,” “ agreeable to one’s wishes.” But not every 
man hopes or wishes for the same thing; nor are 
all men’s hopes and wishes alike worthy; hence a 
man’s standard of prosperity is good or bad, accord- 
ing to the man’s standard of character and attain- 
ment. If what he hopes for is really desirable, then 


senger on his train would ever be in doubt as to the | to him prosperity is desirable; but if his wishes are 
name of an approaching station, if only the faintest | unworthy, prosperity is in his case undesirable, 
reminder of it be given by the conductor’s warning | 


eall. 


So that conductor (it isthe same with every | tract) ; 


If a man is a mail-robber (with or without a con- 
; if he is a bank-robber (on a salary or only on 


one of them), while always faithful in calling out | a commission); if he is a stock speculator (with his 
something, rarely ever gives the street, or place, with | own funds or with other people’s money),—his idea 
such distinctness that it can be recognized by any one | of prosperity includes the overthrow of somebody 
who has not become accustomed to that particular | else; he hopes to rise by the downfall of others. And 
conductor’s symbols of speech in those street designa- | a large share of the prosperity that is desired among 


tions. 


In fact, every other word of his announcement | men, take the whole world over, is a prosperity that 


is likely to be more distinctly enunciated than the | can be secured only at the cost of other people’s pos- 


name of the street itself. “ Nextpsklingstrt,” he shouts | sessions or comfort. 


That prosperity is not desirable. 


aloud, with voice enough to be heard by every pas- It is not right prosperity ; it is mot true prosperity. 
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It is prosperity in the sense of being in the direction 
of one’s hopes as they are ; it is not prosperity, in the 
sense of being in the direction of one’s hopes as they 
ought to be. Hence it follows, that prosperity is 
desirable only to those whose hopes are desirable ; 
that prosperity itself is‘a good thing only when it is 
in the direction of wishes which are good, wishes 
which are worthy of a man’s better nature and nobler 
destiny. To decide, therefore, whether or not pros- 
perity is desirable to us, we must first decide whether 
our hopes and wishes are what they should be. 

Men are very likely to judge of prosperity, for 
themselves or for others, by mere outward show ; by 
that which can be seen of possessions or of success. 
They count health, and wealth, and a foremost place 
in the competitions of life, as essential elements of 
prosperity ; without seeking to know the effects or 
results of all these on the inner life and character, 
and on the ultimate destiny, of the possessor. If their 
eyes were clearer, they might come to see real pros- 
perity in what before seemed adversity, and real 
adversity in what had the appearance of prosperity. 
They would see that in many an instance the man 
who has health and strength is distanced in both 
enjoyment and achievement by the man of feeble 
frame and of invalid body; and that it was the 
former’s possession which caused his lack, while the 
latter’s lack led to his acquisitions. They would see, 
also, that the rich man often fails of finding the 
pleasures of using money, while a poor man lives a 
life of personal comfort through his very poverty. 
They would see that many a man who has been kept 
in the background is brought to the front because of 
his keeping back; and that often the real victor is 
the defeated man. They would see that success fre- 
quently means ruin, while disaster is but a stepping- 
stone to success. As a consequence of all this, they 
would come to be more solicitous to have hopes and 
wishes that might safely be realized, than to have the 
realization of their existing wishes and hopes. 

To a child of God, true prosperity is what God 
would choose for that person, rather than what that 
person would choose for himself. And God’s stand- 
ard for his children’s acquirements is not the standard 
of the natural heart for its own possessions. This 
truth is made clearer and clearer in the progress of 
divine revelation; from the picture-book lessons of 
the patriarchal histories, to the didactic teachings 
of the apostolic epistles. 

Lord Bacon says: “ Prosperity is the blessing of 
the Old Testament; adversity is the blessing of the 
New—which carrieth the greater benediction, and the 
clearer revelation of God’s favor. Yet, even in the 
Old Testament, if you listen to David’s harp, you 
shall hear as many hearse-like airs, as carols ; and the 
pencil of the Holy Ghost hath labored more in 
describing the afflictions of Job than the felicities of 
Solomon. Prosperity is not without many fears and 
distastes ; and adversity is not without comforts and 
hopes. We see in needleworks and embroideries, 
[that] it is more pleasing to have a lively work upon 
asad and solemn ground, than to have a dark and 
melancholy work upon lightsome ground: judge, 
therefore, [in this] of the pleasure of the heart by the 
pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like precious 
odors—most fragrant, when they are incensed or 
crushed : for prosperity doth best discover vice; but 
adversity doth best discover virtue.” 

It is not that God’s standard has been different in 
different.ages ; but it is that God had to teach man 
by symbols before he could make clear to man the 
full truth symbolized. In the days of Job, prosperity 
was commonly measured among men by camels and 
oxen and sheep and asses, together with sons and 
daughters. So commonly was this the standard, that 
Satan himself had the idea that a man would love 
and serve God just in proportion to the pay of this 
sort which he received from God; and there was 
probably a good deal in the conduct of men to make 
Satan have this opinion. But God tested the loving 
confidence of Job by giving him a touch of New Tes- 
tament prosperity, and Job stood the test gloriously. 





It was after this testing that God gave to Job a new 
prosperity according to man’s standard of judging ; 
for Job had been found a safe man to have prosperity 
by God’s standard, and by man’s standard also. When 
Solomon, however, had everything that his heart 
could wish for, his heart went to wishing in wrong 
directions ; and then it was that “the Lord was angry 
with Solomon, because his heart was turned from the 
Lord God of Israel,” and had been seeking a pros- 


| perity according to its own standard instead of 


according to God’s standard. Therefore it was that 
Solomon’s prosperity was not so prosperous as Job’s 
adversity ; and hence it is, that “the pencil of the 
Holy Ghost hath labored more in describing the 
afflictions of Job [and their results] than the felici- 
ties of Solomon [and their consequences].” 

It is no new truth that is disclosed in the New Tes- 
tament, when the blessing of God is shown to be in 
adversity quite as surely as in prosperity. It is sim- 
ply a new disclosure of the truth which was sym- 
bolized in God’s calling Abraham to leave his early 
home, and become a pilgrim and a stranger in the 
world, with his richest possessions in promises which 
could have their fruition only after his own death. 
The symbolic promise of the Old Testament to the 
obedient children of Abraham was of “a good land, 
a land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths 
that spring out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat, 
and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates , 
a land of oil olive and honey; a land wherein thou 
shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not 
lack anything in it ; a land whose stones are iron, and 
out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.” That promise 
an uninstructed Hebrew wanderer could understand. 
But the New Testament promise of the same God to 
the faith-filled spiritual descendants of the same A bra- 
ham reads very differently: “In the world ye shall 
have tribulation.” “ Yea, and all that will live godly 
in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” “ For 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.” “Blessed are ye 
when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for 
my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great 
is your reward in heaven.” This New Testament 
phrasing of the promise is not so attractive to the 
natural eye as the Old Testament phrasing was ; but 
to the eye of faith there is more to be grateful for in 
the later form than in the earlier. But this puts a 


new meaning into the question, Is it prosperity after | 


God’s sort, or after man’s sort, that we are seeking, 
and for which we are longing? 

The words “ prosper,” “ prospered,” “ prosperous,” 
“ prospering,” “ prosperity,” are found more than 
eighty times in the Old Testament. They sparkle to 
the natural eye all along the ancient record. But in 
the New Testament they appear only four times, and 
then each time with a peculiar signification, or a pecu- 
liar application, which ean have a sparkle only to the 
quickened eye of faith. ‘Twice Paul uses these words, 
and twice they are used by John. Paul writes to the 
Romans that he is praying that now at length he 
may “ have a prosperous journey by tlie will of God ” 
to come to them at their city. Yet he knew that 
“bonds and afflictions” were awaiting him “ in every 
city.” He was praying to be carried through, to get 
his share of those bonds and afflictions in Rome. Is 
that the kind of prosperity you are praying for? 
Again Paul writes to the Corinthian Christians, urg- 
ing every one of them to give every Lord’s Day 
according “as God hath prospered him.” Is that 
your thought in connection with prosperity? Are 
you thinking of success only as it will enable you to 
give more at next Sunday’s collection (not in your 
will: Paul doesn’t speak here of legacies)? John 
uses the word twice, or in two forms, in one sentence. 
He prays that his loved follower may “ prosper and 
be in health” even as the soul of that loved one 
prospereth. In other words, he wants to have that 
one have just as much prosperity outside as he 
already has inside—no more. Are you willing to 
accept that as the standard of your prosperity? Do 





| you want the Lord to see to it that you keep just as 





full (and just as lean) outside, in body and in all 
material possessions, as you are inside, in your heart 
and soul ? 

In short, are you really desirous of having 
prosperity, of being prospered, according to the New 
| Testament standard? If you are, just tell your 
| Saviour of that fact; for he stands ready to make 
| good to you his every promise in this direction. 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
s 7 


There is a satisfaction in knowing that the columns of 
| The Sunday School Times are closely watched, and that 
every statement made by editor or contributor is scanned 
and scrutinized by keen eyes and critical minds. If, as 
will sometimes happen, a slip of the pen or of the writer’s 
thought makes an obvious error in a comparatively 
unimportant statement in these pages, it is sure to be 
pointed out and commented on by readers from near and 
far. And a positive expression of opinion on a mooted 
point, or a misstatement of fact, however slight, is equally 
sure of receiving attention from our observant readers. 
Another illustration of this is given in the comments 
which are now multiplying on the references by our 
lesson writers to the survivors of the Red Sea crossing 
who had a part in crossing the Jordan. A Maryland 
correspondent writes : 


There appears to me to be a mistake in the teaching of the 
Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson. He says: “ This crossing of 
the Jordan was a new experience. Of course, they all remem- 
bered the historic fact of the passage of the Red Sea; but all 
those who had been in that august transaction were dead, with 
the exception of two persons.” But in the fourteenth chapter 
of Numbers we read what God says to the rebels: “‘ Your car- 
casses shall fall in this wilderness; and all that were num- 
bered of you according to your whole number, from twenty 
years old and upward, which haye murmured against me... . 
But your little ones, which ye said should be a prey, them I 
will bring in, and they shall know the land which ye have 
despised.” Now of those “ little ones,” under twenty years at 
that time, there must have been a large number who would, at 
the end of the forty years, remember that crossing of the Red 
Sea. And of this we have proof in Deuteronomy 11 : 2-7, where 
Moses says: “I speak not with your children which have not 
known, and which have not seen, the chastisement of the Lord 
your God, his greatness, his mighty hand, and his stretched 
out arm. And his miracles, and his acts, which he did in the 
midst of Egypt, unto Pharaoh the king of Egypt, and unto his 
land; and what he did unto the army of Egypt, unto their 
horses, and to their chariots; how he made the water of the 
Red Sea to overflow them as they pursued after you. ... But 
your eyes have seen all the great acts of the Lord which he 
did.’ I don’t know how Dr. Robinson can make the statement 
he did. If he is right and I am wrong, I would like him to 
explain ; there may be others who doubt this teaching. 


And from Texas there comes a letter expressing sur- 
prise that Dr. Green omitted mention of Eleazar as a sur- 
vivor of the adult refugees from Egypt. This writer says: 


For a number of years past I have been greatly astonished at 
hearing repeatedly from the pulpit, and seeing repeatedly in 
the columns of The Sunday School Times, what seems to me an 
error, very strange in Bible students—or am I in error? I 
refer to the statement that Caleb and Joshua were the only two 
men older than forty years of age who entered Canaan. The 
Bible distinetly states that when Moses and Eleazar numbered 
the people they found but these two old men (Num. 26 : 63, 64) ; 
but does Eleazar count for nobody? He was a grown man, 
apparently, when the Israelites left Egypt, as we see from 
Exodus 28:1. The Israelites were then at the foot of Mount 
Sinai (Bible margin, 1491),—the very year they left Egypt. 
It is true, the more common opinion might be drawn from 
Moses’ speech to the tribes of Reuben and Gad in Numbers 32 ; 
but a careful reading of the second verse will show that here, 
too, Eleazar is associated with Moses, and might, therefore, be 
regarded as one of the speakers. In Numbers 1: 3; 26: 64, and 
in Joshua 5: 4, 6, there appears an explanation of why Eleazar 
was spared when God executed judgment upon the Israelites 
in the wilderness; and I think the qualification “that were 
men of war” carries with it an intimation that other of the 
priests and Levites, as well as women and children, may have 
passed both out of Egypt and into Canaan. 

It is true that the sentence of condemnation at Kadesh- 
barnea was against the men of war, the men capable of 
bearing arms, and that it did not include women and 
children, nor yet the priests and Levites. This is suffi- 
ciently indicated in the texts referred to by our two cor- 
respondents as above. The frequent references to Joshua 
and Caleb as the only exceptions, either are made with 
the thought in mind of the class they represented, or 
they are in unintentional oversight of the real facts of 
the case. If any writer for The Sunday School Times 
differs from the Bible on a point of fact or doctrine, we 
want it understood that the Bible is to be taken as cor- 
rect; and not The Sunday School Times writer. ; 
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HOW SHALL I PRAY? 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Father, how can I thus be bold to pray 

That thou shalt grant me that or spare me this? 
How should my ignorance not go astray, 
How should my foolish lips not speak amiss 

And ask for woe when fain they would ask bliss? 


How shall I dare to prompt thee, the All-wise, 
To show me kindness ?—Thou art ever kind. 
What is my feeble craving in thine eyes 
Which view the centuries vast, before, behind, 
And sweep unnumbered worlds like viewless wind? 


Thy goodness ordereth what thing shall be, 
The wisdom knoweth even my inmost want; 
Why should I raise a needless prayer to thee, 
Or importune Omnipotence to grant 
My wishes, dim, short-sighted, ignorant ? 


And yet I come,—for thou hast bidden and said, 
But not to weary thee, or specify 
A wish, but rather with this prayer instead: 
“O Lord, thou knowest :—give it or deny, 
Fill up the cup of joy, or pass me by.” 


Just as thou wilt is just what I would will; 
Give me but this, the heart to be content, 
And if my wish is thwarted to lie still, 
Waiting till puzzle and till pain are spent, 
And the sweet thing made plain which the Lord meant. 





THE CITIES OF REFUGE. 
BY PROFESSOR EDWIN CONE BISSELL, D.D. 


1. The practice of blood-revenge. The first occasion for 
cities of refuge was found in the immemorial and almost 
universal practice of blood-revenge. A family felt 
called upon to retaliate for the killing of one of its num- 
ber, by putting to death the guilty person. The particu- 
lar avenger was usually the eldest son, but might be any 
one near of kin. This custom, while confined to no peo- 
ple, country, or age, has always prevailed to a high 
degree among the Orientals, and been especially cherished 
by the Shemitic races. The Arab of to-day, notwith- 
standing the restrictions of the Qu-ran, feels as fully 
bound by this old unwritten law as though it were im- 
posed by supreme authority. Burckhardt (Notes on the 
Bedouins. London: 1830, pp. 177-184) found a proverb 
current among the Bedouins whom he visited,*to this 
effect: “ Were hell-fire to be my lot, I would not relin- 
quish the Thar.” And Lane (The Modern Egyptians. 
London: 1871, p. 133) writes “The Bedawees have made 
the law of the avenging of blood terribly severe and unjust ; 
. . . for with them any single person descended from the 
homicide, or the homicide’s father, grandfather, great- 
grandfather, or great-grandfather’s father, may be killed 
by any such relations of the person murdered.” And as 
retaliation is supposed to call, in turn, for retaliation, it 
can easily be seen what terrible feuds might thus arise, 
whole families being sometimes exterminated, and the 
security of domestic and social life made impossible. 

Now, this unwritten code of blood-revenge, it is evi- 
dent, antedated by centuries the time of Moses. We 
find undoubted traces of it in the patriarchal period, and 
among the Hebrews themselves ; the words of Rebekah 
to Jacob, as she starts him off for Haran, plainly referring 
to the fear she felt that, through it, she might be robbed 
of both him and Esau “in one day” (Gen. 27: 45). 
And how sacred the right was ever regarded, and how 
deep a hold it had taken upon them, is clear from the 
fact that the word for avenger-of-blood, Goél, is also used 
throughout the Hebrew literature for the most friendly 
relations and offices (Lev. 25: 25; Ruth 2: 20; 3:12; 
Job 19: 25), foreshadowing, it may be said, the very sac- 
rifice made by.our Lord himself. From the beginning, 
in fact, the Bible recpgnizes the peculiar inviolateness of 
human life ; and in its description of Cain’s pangs of 
conscience (Gen. 4: 13, 15), and the command given to 
Noah (Gen. 9: 6), shows that it would neglect no proper 
guarantees for its protection. 

2. Scope of the Mosaic regulations, The Mosaic code on 
this point, accordingly, was obviously meant to restrict, 
regulate, and lift to a higher level, a custom which it 
found universally prevailing among the Hebrew people. 
The taking of life had been hitherto regarded as an 
offense against society; it should henceforth be looked 
upon as a sin against God, in whose image man was 


made (Gen. 9: 6; Psa. 9: 12). The avenger was to be no | 


longer self-moved and self-appointed ; he should be the 
divine instrument; and his act, from being a matter of 
personal honor or social obligation, become a solemn 
duty imposed by his religion. The condoning of the 
offense by the acceptance of a fine, to a considerable 
extent permitted, among other neighboring peoples, to 





this day, should be prohibited, and the one law have per- | lands then extended, in every direction, a thousand 
petual force among the Israelites that “ whoso sheddeth | cubits farther (1,000 + 2,000 + 1,000); or, that the city 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” But, on being supposed to form a square, having a side of vary- 
the other hand, it was only the guilty one who was tobe | ing length according to the place, outside of this, in 
made to suffer, not his innocent family and relations | every direction, a thousand cubits should be measured 
(comp., in addition to the codes, Deut. 24:16), And to | off for pasturage (1,000 + C.+ 1,000). The former theory 
forestall the imminent risk of confounding, while the | has the disadvantage of not being so readily adjustable 
“heart was hot,” the innocent with the guilty, the oppor- | to some of the largest cities, like Hebron and Shechem, 
tunity of trial before the elders of his city should be | unless the law were to be regarded as simply a norm ; 
given to the worst, and minute directions codified for | while the latter seems to us less in harmony with the 


determining between the voluntary and core | 


homicide. The latter, under certain natural limitations, 


strict letter of the code. 
Recent discoveries in Palestine seem at least to have 


should be set free; the former invariably made to suffer | established the fact that the ancient cities of Canaan 


the penalty of his crimes. 


How beneficent, and how were sometimes built in the form of a square whose 


wise, this particular feature of the Pentateuchal legis- | angles corresponded with the poirits of the compass 
lation is, above the wisdom of that period, or even of our | (Comp. in Quarterly Statement of the Palest. Expl. Fund 


own, among other peoples of the Orient, will appear at 
once on this simple recital of its leading provisions. It 





for Oct., 1874, the discoveries of Clermont-Ganneau). 
That in verse 5 (Num. 35) territory for vineyards is 


was the wisdom, clearly, not alone of Moses or his gen- | assigned, in addition to that allowed in verse 4 for pas- 


eration, but that of which the apostle James speaks | 
(3: 17):.“ But the wisdom that is from above is first | 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without | 
hypocrisy.” 

3. A glance at the codes, The first passage in the Penta- 
teuch having a special bearing on the subject of the | 
cities of refuge is Exodus 21: 18, where the necessity for | 
them is recognized, their object is stated, and a promise | 
made that they shall be provided. In the fuller legisla- 
tion of Numbers 35: 1-38, in immediate connection with 
the arrangements for Levitical cities, such provision is | 
found to have been duly attended to, a certain number 


tures (2,000 + 1,000 + C. + 1,000 + 2,000), as Jewish 
writers have commonly supposed, or that the latter was 
such an addition intended to apply only to cities of 
refuge, seems very improbable. It is well known that 
some modern biblical critics look upon all this legisla- 
tion concerning the Levitical cities as unauthentic, hav- 
ing really originated with the priests of the post-exilian 
period, who sought thus to enhance their own impor- 
tance, and increase their revenue. How untenable is 


| such an hypothesis appears among other reasons (1) 


when, in connection with the division of these cities 
among the priests and Levites (Josh. 21), thirteen to the 
former and thirty-five to the latter, it is remembered 


of them being designated as asylums of this sort, and the | that in the particular period of the exile referred to, 
same consequently included in the places assigned to| the number of priests greatly exceeded that of the 
the Levites. It is of interest to note the biblical order. | Levites; and (2) from the fact, that the historical books 


The priority of conception throughout is given to the 
cities of refuge. Such cities then, being already, in so 
far, sacred, are allotted to the Levites, whose statutory 
functions, also, would call for their presence in con- 
siderable numbers in just these places. At Deuteronomy 
19: 1-13, in harmony with the general character of this 
code, a sort of popular presentation of, and commentary | 
on, the legislation in Numbers is furnished, making it 
still more explicit what class of persons might be received 
and allowed domicile in these free cities. There is also 
added the clause that, in case the people prove obedient 
and faithful to their covenant obligations—which, unhap- 
pily, they are not—and their boundaries are enlarged to 


may increase the three cities set apart on the west of the 
Jordan, and already provided for in the legislation of 
Numbers, by three others, making nine in all. At Deu- 
teronomy 4: 41-43, naturally presupposed at 19: 1-18, 
and so passed over in silence, and at Joshua 21: 13, 21, 
27, we find the previous statutes actually put in force, 
three cities, Bezer, Ramoth Gilead, and Golan, on the 
east side of the Jordan, being designated as refuge cities; 
and three, Hebron, Shechem, and Kedesh, on the west 
side. Thetheory of a conflict between the Deuteronomic 
code and that of Numbers, as it regards the prospective 
three additional cities, can have force only on the false 
assumption that Moses, who certainly was competent, 
always under Divine direction, to modify and enlarge 
his own earlier regulations, was not alike concerned in 
both the codes, but that they originated in widely differ- 
ent periods. 

4. Levitical cities in general. As partial indemnifica- 
tion of the Levites, who received, with the other tribes, 
no inheritance of land in Canaan, forty-eight cities, 
including the six for refuge, were assigned them from 
the allotments of their brethren. These places, it would 
appear, were not given outright, nor did the priests and 
Levites inhabit them exclusively (Lev. 25: 32-34; Josh. 
21:11 f7.; 1 Sam. 6: 13, 15); but they were granted 
exceptional privileges in them, a proportionate number 
of dwellings, probably, being assigned to them and their 
posterity forever, together with corresponding pasture 
lands in the suburbs for their flocks and herds. The 
number of the cities (4 12) and their location, as given 
in the book of Joshua (21), shows the close relations 
which this tribe, as teachers and ministers of the 
Israelitish religion, was meant to hold to the other 
tribes in every part of the land. One feature of the 
legislation touching these Levitical cities, as serving at 
the same time to fix more exactly the limits of those of 
refuge, should not be overlooked. They were under- 
stood to include, as just remarked, a quantity of grazing 
land in their immediate vicinity. The precise amount, 
as indicated in Numbers 35: 4, 5, has long been matter 
of debate. But it seems most likely, either that the city 





of the Bible, while taking no pains to conceal difficulties 
found in the way of executing these Pentateuchal enact- 
ments, especially in the matter of the conquest of some 
of these very cities (Josh. 16: 10; 17: 11//. et passim) at 
the same time, incidentally contain instances where 


| their positive enforcement seems necessarily to be pre- 


supposed (1 Sam. 6: 13, 15; of. Josh. 21:16; 1 Kings 
2:26; Jer. 1:1; 82:6, 7; 87:12; of. Josh. 21: 18), 

5. T’he cities of refuge proper. The refuge cities, now, 
being included within the Levitical, had, as already 
‘intimated, a peculiar purpose; they were intended, as 
such, solely as secure asylums for those who had unde- 


| signedly taken the lives of others. For insolvent debtors, 
the extent promised to the fathers (Gen. 15: 18), they | 





limits proper were understood to cover a square, one of 
whose sides was two thousand cubits, and the grazing | 


thieves, vagabonds, or for actual criminals of any sort, 
such as among other nations, especially the Greeks and 
Romans, were suffered to find an inviolable retreat in 
certain sacred places, they furnished no sanctuary. And 
never in any period of Israelitish history, under the 
authority of Israelitish laws, did they share their privi- 
leges as places of refuge with the altar of the tabernacle 
or the temple. Cases frequently cited to the contrary 
are but examples of popular misconception, based on 
the customs of other peoples (1 Kings 1: 50; 2: 28; 
1 Mace. 10: 48; of. Exod. 21:14). Their great object 
was eleemosynary: To prevent the terrible irregularities 
attending the traditional code of blood revenge, and 
secure the ends of justice without imperilling the inno- 
cent. Actual murderers, it is true, were not prevented 
from making them a temporary hiding-place; and once 
within their bounds no avenger of blood might enter to 
execute his purpose. Time was thus given for reflection. 
The elders of the place where the deed occurred were 
made the final adjudicators. In no sense, however, were 
they left to follow the dictates of prejudice or passion. 
The law, in each of its phases, is exceedingly explicit, 
not only in its statements of principles, but also in its 
definitions, and even profuse examples. The person 
proved, according to it, to be a voluntary homicide, was 
delivered over to the avenger, who thus, on behalf of 
the state, enforced the legal penalty of death. The 
fugitive, on the other hand, who, by the same, was 


| shown to be guiltless of homicidal intent, was accorded 


the protection of the state, and kept in one of these 
national sanctuaries beyond the reach of those whom he 
had unwittingly offended. 

The great object, now, of the refuge cities, would 
have been defeated if they had not been readily accessi- 
ble from every part of the land. Hence we find incor- 
porated in the code itself (Num. 35: 14) a specification 
concerning their position; and subsequently, in their 
actual choice, special attention was given, in addition, 
where possible, to sacred historical associations (Hebron, 
Shechem), to centrality, and ease of access. Ifa map 
of Palestine be consulted, it will be found true of all the 
six whose names we have given above, that they lie at 
almost equal distances apart, and in the centre of popu- 
lated districts stretching along both sides of the river 
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Jordan. And in the Deuteronomic code, provision is 
made for even the roads that lead to the cities, it being 
enjoined that they shall be put and kept in proper con- 
dition, a single word in the original, whose full mean- 
ing is unfortunately obscured in the Common Version, 
implying at least as much as this (19: 3), and furnish- 
ing, in so far, substantial basis for the later rabbinical 
enlargements. According to the latter, streams were to 
be bridged, the roads to be built of a certain, specified 
width, rough places made smooth, and at cross-roads, 
where there might be a possibility of mistake, guide- 
boards erected to show the way, with the word “ refuge” 
inscribed upon them. 

As we have already seen, the involuntary homicide 
who was proved’to be such, was insured immunity in 
these refuge cities from the law of blood-revenge. But 
it was only so long as he literally remained within their 
bounds that even he could be exempt. If, for any 
reason, he ventured beyond their limits, he might legally 
fall a victim to the lurking avenger, who is supposed to 
be ever on the alert for his destruction. To this rule, 
however, there was one, and a notable, exception. On 
the death of the high-priest, the unfortunate man was 
permitted to leave his asylum and return unmolested to 
his home and friends. What is the real import of this 
remarkable fact? Some see in it only an example of 
another unwritten law both of the ancient and modern 
worlds, which regarded the entrance of the high-priest 
upon his office, as the inauguration of a king or ruler is 


. regarded, as the beginning of a new period into which 


the acts of the past, together with their evil consequences, 
must not be allowed to intrude. But it is impossible for 
us, when the regulation is considered in its connections, 
especially its final clause (Num, 35: 25; comp. vs, 28, 32), 
and in harmony with the bearings of the entire Mosaic 
legislation, not to see something more than this in so 
marked a provision. The death of so important a per- 
sonage as the high-priest overshadowed that of every 
other. As the anointed of God, he represented the 
whole Israelitish people. In his dying, in a symbolical 
sense, all died, and thus a natural limit was set to the 
demands of retribution. So here, too, the Jewish high- 
priest was typical of him who was to give himself on our 
behalf; and we “ have a strong encouragement who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold of the hope set before us” 
(Heb. 6: 18), 
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A PEN-PICTURE OF DR. CHARLES §&. 
ROBINSON. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


It is always pleasant to form some personal picture of 
the man whose words we are reading. And it has, 
therefore, occurred to me—now that he has gone across 
the water—that a good many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times might not be ill-pleased to get a 
glimpse at Dr, Charles 8. Robinson. Not that a great 
body of Christian people do not already know him—for 
they do, and have often seen him, and heard him speak, 
and read his writings. But no man isso well known that 
it can be safely taken for granted that no description of 
his character and habits is needed. 

I wish to speak of Dr. Robinson from the side on 
which the readers of this article will most care to know 
him—that of the biblical ‘expositor. It has been my 
good fortune to know him a long while, and I therefore 
cannot help it if this article takes a somewhat chatty 
and conversational turn, I remember well when I first 
reported a speech of his—with its terse short phrases, 
and its bright imagery, He mentioned the “ seven sons 
of Sceva” in that speech, I distinctly recall, to the 
bewilderment of an entire General Assembly! »He-is 
exceedingly fluent; so much so that I have belonged to 
an association where, when topics languished, it was con- 
sidered an especially good chance “to have up Charles 
Robinson,” and “get him to talk.” This talk was 
always smooth. He went at it like a carrier pigean out 
of a wicker-basket—just a Circle or two to see his ground, 
and then, whirr! and away. I well remember how I 
used to enjoy it—as did all the rest. 

Dr, Robinson is now somewhat older than then; aman 
upon whom has come the “snow that does not melt,’ a 
man whose record of work done for Jesus Christ, is cut 
boldly and sharply where every one can read it. Some- 
times he laughing!y calls himself “the average mind,” 
and says that he can safely be taken to represent the 
usual capacity of the religious intellect. Whatever may 
be the opinion pronounced upon that point, it is plain 
that this medium-sized, white-headed, and 





white- | ness for such a chair of instruction, and his two latest 
whiskered man—who is, notwithstanding, far from‘ volumes are capital proofs of it. When he comes flying | 





of brain and heart. 
dence, —you can see them in the broad, open nostril, and 
in the mouth whose corners droop just a little sadly, as 
if here was one who had felt trouble and fought a good 
fight against odds. 

I have been reading, this very afternoon, a book which 
is his property. It is Peter Bayne’s Christian Life, 
and, although I already knew it well, I was glad to 
borrow it, and re-read it, because I wanted to see his 
marks upon the pages. I have been reading about 
Howard, and I note that he has drawn his pencil beside 
that often misquoted expression of the philanthropist, 
“T consider that, if it had not been for divine grace, I 
might have been as abandoned as they are.” A little 
farther on, he has marked the fact that Howard and his 
servant, wherever they might be, always knelt down 
together at evening prayer. He checks, too, that fine 
sentence, “I am the plodder who goes about to collect 
material for men of genius to make use of.” And he 
touches that equally noble thought, “ Lay me quietly in 
the earth, place a sun-dial over my grave, and let me be 
forgotten.” This is the way that those felicitous illus- 
trations, which we all admire so much in Dr. Robinson’s 
exegetical papers, came to be employed. They are not 
from the cut-and-dried herbarium of some “ cyclopedia,” 
but they are the material themselves of which cyclo- 
peedias are made. 

This is a part of his wonderful equipment for his work. 
He builds his little nest, for the truth that he wants to 
incubate, out of whatever may come along that is suit- 
able. One day I went into his study, laughing over a 
queer speech of old Coelius Seorelius—a “Scot,” and 
perhaps a primitive Irishman,—who said of Lazarus, in 
one of his hymns, “ Fuctus superstes est sibi,’’—“ He became 
his own survivor.’ That was the day that Dorcas was 
being rattled off upon the type-writer, and the busy 
worker cried out, “Stop! That’s just what I want: 
Dorcas was her own survivor. I’m going to steal that.” 
And, with a little more jingling of that peculiar form of 
modern development, Dorcas was equipped with her gar- 
ment of illustration—as everybody knows. It was just the 
quick apprehension of the man that snatched up a musty 
old Irish bull, and made a capital point by means of it. 

It would be easy enough to make this article a good 
deal longer than I dare to spin it. So I must confine 
myself to his peculiar talent—almost genius—in getting 
at the pith of a Scripture text. Dr. Robinson’s method 
is strictly textual: he does not try to put in what isn’t 
there—but he invariably gets at what ts there. For 
example, I heard him once make an off-hand analysis of 
that single expression, “Only Luke is with me.” He 
saw in it a great deal more than anybody else did, at the 
moment: 1. Luke was a physician—that was in Paul’s 
favor. 2. He was an experienced Christian—one with 
whom Paul could take counsel. 8. He was a scholar— 
and the books and the parchments would come in nicely 
there. 4. He was a man of orderly habits—and Paul 
wasn't that at all. 5. He was of a sympathetic and loving 
disposition. 6. He was also a church historian—and there- 
fore a fit person to be in close contact with the centre of 
spiritual movement in the church.—And the moral of it 
was this: We can’t all be Pauls, but we can fit ourselves 
to be Lukes; and this was emphasized by a fine perora- 
tion on not merely knowing how to help, but when and 
how to let ourselves de helped. 

Whenever I talk with Dr. Robinson—and it is a mat- 
ter of happiness to me that I can now do so more fre- 
quently than for several years past—I always bring 
away something. I cannot help but think that the 
Arabic legend is partly true. It runs in this way: 
Solomon found that Hiram had not got thestones of the 
temple perfectly shaped, and while he had brought 
them to Jerusalem already hewn, they still needed to be 
more accurately dressed and fitted,—and there must be 
no hammer-blow, or chisel-stroke, heard on the building. 
So Solomon was in dismay until he saw a bird, whose 
nest had been covered in by a slab of stone, and who 
was crying to her mate. The other bird flew off, and 
came back with a bit of mineral in his beak, which he 
laid upon the stone. It separated at once into two parts, 
without noise, and Solomon’s problem was solved. So I 
always fancy that Dr. Robinson possesses a sort of touch- 
stone by which, quietly and keenly, he separates the 
truth into its various parts, and leaves it clear to the eye 
and to the mind. 

The day will come, I fancy, when that big Memorial 
Church will have to surrender its pastor to some distinc- 
tively exegetical and homiletical work. More than a 
few ministers have realized Dr. Robinson’s eminent fit- 








aggregated a fundsof new illustrations, and that he will 
put them together with the same appropriate skill that 
he has used in his hymn-books, in his preaching, and in 
his Christian life, 





THREE SAINTS OF HEATHENISM. 


Tarrmp ARTICLE 


BY PHILIP sCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 
PLUTARCH. 


Equally remarkable with Marcus Awrelius, as a repre- 
sentative of “unconscious Christianity” and “seeker 
after the unknown God,” though from a different philo- 
sophical standpoint, is the greatest biographer and 
moralist of classical antiquity. 

It is strange that Plutarch’s contemporaries are silent 
about him. His name is not even mentioned by any 
Roman writer. What we know of him is gathered from 
his own works. He lived between A.D. 50 and 125, 
mostly in his native town of Cheroneia in Beotia, as a 
magistrate and priest of Apollos. He was happily 
married, and had four sons and a daughter who died 
young. His Conjugal Precepts sre full of good advice to 
husbands and wives. The letter of consolation he 
addressed to his wife on the death of a little daughter 
Timoxena, while she was absent from home, gives us a 
favorable impression of his family life, and expresses 
his hope of immortality. “The souls of infants,” he 
says at the close of this letter, “ pass immediately into a 
better and more divine state.” He spent some time in 
Rome (at least twice, probably under Vespasian and 
Domitian), lectured on moral philosophy to select 
audiences, and collected materia! for his Parallel Lives 
of Greeks and Romans. He was evidently well-bred, 
in good circumstances, familiar with books, different 
countries, human nature, and society. 

In his philosophy he stands midway between 
Platonism and Neo-Platonism. He was “a Platonist 
with an Oriental tinge.” He was equally opposed to 
Stoic pantheism and Epicurian naturalism, and adopted 
the Platonic dualism of God and matter. He recognized 
a supreme God, and also the subordinate divinities of 
the Hellenic religion, The gods are good, the demons 
are divided between good and bad, the human soul 
combines both qualities. He paid little attention to 
metaphysics ; and dwell more on the practical questions 
of philosophy, dividing his labors between historical 
and moral topics. He was an utter stranger to Chris- 
tianity, and therefore neither friendiy nor hostile. 
There is in all his numerous writings not a single 
allusion to it, although at his time there must have been 
churches in every considerable city of the Empire. 
He often speaks of Judaism, and may have regarded 
Christianity asa Jewish sect. But his moral philosophy 
makes a very near approach to Christian ethics, 

His aim as a writer was to show the greatness in the 
acts and in the thoughts of the ancients, the former in 
his Parallel Lives, the latter in his Morals, and 
by both to inspire his contemporaries to imitation. 
They constitute together an encyclopedia of well-diges- 
ted Greek and L’oman learning. He was not a man of 
creative genius, but great talent, extensive information, 
amiable spirit, and universal sympathy. Emerson calls 
him “the chief example of the illumination of the 
intellect by the force of morals.” 

Plutarch endeavored to build up morality on the basis 
of religion. He is the very opposite of Lucian, who 
ridiculed and undermined the popular religion as an 
architect of ruin. He was a strong believer in God, and 
a passage of his against atheism is well worth quoting. 
“There has never been,” he says, “a state of atheists, 
You may travel over the world, and you may find cities 
without walls, without king, without mint, without 
theatre or gymnasium; but you will never find a city 
without God, without prayer, without oracle, without 
sacrifice. Sooner may a city stand without foundations, 
than a state without belief in the gods. This is the 
bond of all society and the pillar of all legislation.” 

In his treatise on The Wrong Fear of Gods he con- 
trasts superstition with atheism as two extremes which 
often meet, and commends piety as the right reverence 
of the gods asthe golden mean. Of the two extremes he 
deems superstition the worse, because it makes the gods 
capricious, cruel, and revengeful, while they are friends 
of men, saviors, and not destroyers. (Nevertheless, super- 
stitious people can more easily be converted to true faith 
than atheists who have destroyed all religious instincts.) 

His remarkable treatise on the Delays of Divine 
Justice in punishing the wicked,* would do eredit to any 
~ *De Sera Numinis Vindicta. In Goodwin's edition. Vol. 4, 140-183, 
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Christian theologian. It is his solution’of the problem | 
of evil, or his theodicy. He discusses the subject with 
several of his relatives (as Job with his friends), and 
illustrates it by examples. He answers the various 
objections which arise from the delay of justice, and 
vindicates Providence in his dealings with the sinner. 
He enjoins first modesty and caution in view of our 
imperfect knowledge. God only knows best when and 
how and how much to punish. He offers the following 
considerations: 1. God teaches us to moderate our anger, 
and never to punish in a passion, but to imitate his 
gentleness and forbearance. 2. He gives the wicked an 
opportunity to repent and reform. 3. He permits them 
to live and prosper, that he may use them as execution- 
ers of his justice on others. He often punishes the sin- 
ner by the sinner. 4. The wicked are sometimes spared 
that they may bless the world by a noble posterity. 
5. Punishment is often deferred, that the hand of Provi- 
dence may be more conspicuous in its infliction. Sooner 
or later, sin will be punished, if not in this world, at 
least in the future world, to which Plutarch points as 
the final solution of the mysteries of Providence. He 
looked upon death as a good thing for the good soul, 
which shall then for the first time live indeed; while 
the present life ‘resembles rather the vain illusions of 
some dream.” 

The crown of Plutarch’s character is his humility, 
which was sO very rare among ancient philosophers, 
especially the Stoic, and which comes from true self- 
knowledge. He was aware of the native depravity of 
the soul, which he calls “a storehouse and treasure of 
many evils and maladies.” Had he known the true and 
radical remedy for sin, he would no doubt have accepted 
it with gratitude. 

We do not know how far the influence of these saints 
of heathenism, as we may call Epictetus, Marcus Aure- 
lius, and Plutarch, extended over the heathens of their 
age; but we do know that their writings had, and still 
have, an elevating and ennobling effect upon Christian 
readers, and hence we may infer that their teaching and 
example were among the moral forces that aided rather 
than hindered the progress and final triumph of Christi- 
anity. But this religion alone could bring about such a 


general and lasting moral reform as they themselves 
desired. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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HOW KITTY TRAVERS VISITED IN 
PRISON. 


BY HELEN B, WILLIAMS, 


Kitty Travers came out of church thoughtfully. The 
sermon had been about the judgment day, how Christ 
will say to them on his right hand, “I was sick, and ye 
visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 
And Kitty knew that doing it for one of the least of his 
brethren was the same as doing it for Christ. 

Kitty hoped she would be standing on the right hand 
on that last great day ; but she feared she was not doing 
the kind of work that would be spoken about at the 
judgment. There seemed never much chance for visit- 
ing sick people ; indeed, Dame Pierson was the only sick 
poor person that Kitty knew about, and the dame was 
80 well taken care of by the Ladies’ Aid Society, that 
she never needed anything. As for prisons, there wasn’t 
one in Elm village. Kitty almost began to think the 
text was not. meant for her, and then she remembered 
about Hesba Lane,—Hesba had not been at Sunday- 
school that morning. Perhaps she might be sick. 
Kitty resolved to go the very next day, after school, and 
see about it. 

The Lane’s were new comers in the village. Kitty 
almost trembled as she knocked at a shop-door, where it 
read on the outside: “ Umbrellas mended. Other repair- 
ing neatly attended to.” A lame man opened the door, 
Hesba’s uncle; and when he said Hesba was sick, Kitty 
felt almost glad for a minute,—though directly she was 
ashamed of it,—she was so very anxious to please the 
Lord Christ, and to do the kind of work for him that 
would be spoken about at the judgment. 

Kitty found her friend lying upon a lounge in a smal! 
very neat room, behind the shop. She had chills and 
fever, so Hesba’s aunt said,—a pale lady, who presently 
wept out of the room, Hesba told Kitty that one had to 
take “ lots and lots” of medicine for chills, which cost 
very much. . From this it came out naturally that Hesba’s 
uncle had not nearly work enough. Being lame, he 
could not go out to hunt it up like other people, but must 





only sit still and wait; and “the people in Elm village 


, } 
seemed never to need anything mended,” Hesba added | 


with a quaver. 

Kitty noticed how faint the fire was in the sitting- 
room; and besides, she couldn’t help half suspecting 
that Hesba hadn’t food enough—or, at least, not the right 
sort. She felt how hard it must be for Hesba’s uncle 
just to sit in the shop and wait, like a prisoner, when 
the coals were out. She wondered if Mr. Lane’s shop 
could be one of the sort of prisons that the Lord meant. 

Kitty thought it wasn’t of much use to visit people, 
and not help them. All the way home she tried to con- 
trive how she might do something for the Lanes. She 
could only think of proposing a fair among the school- 
girls, like the one they had last year for the “ refugees.” 
But Kitty had a feeling that the Lanes were not the sort 
of people to be helped after that fashion. She thought 
she would take a turn with her sled on the hill before 
dark, and talk over the matter about the Lanes with a 
particular friend of hers before school the next morning. 
Kitty climbed the long hill, and, taking two or three 
girls behind her upon her good “ Reindeer,” started to 
slide down. A bad boy saw the party coming, and 
thought it would be rare fun to place a stick across the 
path and make them “jump.” He did so, and the girls 
were all thrown violently into the snow. Kitty was so 
badly hurt in one of her ankles that she had to be car- 
ried home. When Kitty recovered from the fright of 
having a bone set, and of hearing that it would be sev- 
eral weeks before she could walk again, she thought how 
strange it was to be laid up herself just when she had 
begun to visit the sick and in prison. Kitty found it 
very dull lying in bed all the time, and to divert herself 
she wrote a letter about her accident to Cousin Angeline 
in New York. 

Four days after this, Kitty’s brother, Bob, came up 
stairs bringing a box from the post-office with Kitty’s 
name on the outside, and so very light that Bob declared 
it was filled with emptiness. However, he waited for 
Kitty to take off the wrapper, when there came out the 
loveliest “creation,” all in tissue paper, crimped in three 
layers to form a lamp shade, trimmed round with fringe 
and adorned on one side with a beautiful bunch of 
flowers. What was better, there was a note with full 
directions for making a shade, a tea rose, a poppy, and a 
daisy to pull apart for patterns, and a ream of the best 
English tissue paper, in choice colors, lying snugly in 
the bottom of the box. Cousin Angeline thought these 
thing might amuse Kitty in her confinement. Every- 
body in New York was making lamp shades. Cousin 
Angeline herself had made ten for a fair, which were sold 
at a dollar and a half apiece. 

Forthwith Miss Kitty had an idea,—not ofa fair, how- 
ever; but she was very busy the next few days patiently 
drawing sheets of paper, folded something like soldiers’ 
caps, between her thumb and finger, till they were 
creased in fine straight lines. Then she trimmed the 
points off to make a place for the lamp chimney. Cut- 
ting and sewing the fringe on was tedious. The daisies 
required much patience in the making, but the poppies 
and tea roses were easy. At last four shades were com- 
pleted,—a pale blue and a pale green one, a pink and a 
red. Kitty put them carefully in a box with a note, and 
Brother Bob carried the box to Hesba. When Hesba 
saw the lamp shades she was wild with delight. She 
knew from the note that they were to hang in her uncle’s 
shop window, because he hadn’t work. Perhaps some- 
body would like to purchase them. They were a dollar 
and a half apiece in New York, but perhaps they ought 
only to be a dollar in a village. 

Mr. Lane was a man of taste, and wher he had hung 
the shades up in the three middle panes of his window 
he declared they looked so handsome that people would 
surely be in to buy. Meanwhile Kitty, who didn’t do 
things by halves, wrote notes to all the school-girls beg- 
ging them to ask their mothers and cousins and aunts 
and sisters to go and see the lovely lamp shades for sale 
in Mr. Lane’s front window. So they went, and Mr. 
Lane got acquainted with more nice people in one day 
than he had supposed the village contained. Of course, 
there were not shades enough to go around; but the 
visitors all heard about the “repairing,” and almost 
every one of them could think of something at home 
that needed mending. 

So it fell out that a procession of umbrellas, wash- 
tubs, boilers, and other disabled things, followed to the 
shop after the shade buyers; and when Kitty was well 
enough to go around there again she found the lame man 
so cheerful that it seemed he was fairly out of prison. 
He called Kitty an angel, and declared that before the 
lamp shades came he was nearly ready to give up. 

And Kitty felt sure that the Lord must have seen how 
much she wanted.to help one of his prisoners, and just 





put it into Cousin Angeline’s heart to show her how best 
to do it, 





EVANGELISTE, 
BY LILLIE BE. BARR. 


The Sabbath morn was fresh and cool, 
And all along the quiet street 
The children came from Sunday-school, 
I heard the pattering of their feet. 
I saw their faces fair, 
Their gravely happy air; 
The sweetest sight in all the land, 
It was to see them meet or part; 
Each with a Bible in her hand, 
A holy lesson in her heart. 


One child more fair than ail the rest, 
(I wish that I could sing her name) 
In richest silk and velvet dressed, 
When school was over, onward came, 
With childhood’s beaming face, 
And childhood’s winsome grace, 
Holding her mother’s hand: her eyes 
Were homes of holy love and prayer, 
And kept the color of the skies, 
Untroubled by a tear or care. 


And as they trod the quiet street, 
They met a poor, toil-weary child ; 
The children stopped, as glad to meet, 
And each upon the other smiled. 
“ Good-bye,” I heard them say, 
“ You'll come next Sabbath day?” 
“Oh, yes! I’ll come.’”’ And on she went, 
Beguiled of half her care and fear. 
The mother to her daughter bent : 
“* How do you know that child, my dear?” 


“T know her lately,” she confessed. 
“ Just since this morning, when she came 
To Sunday-school, so badly dressed— 
I do not think I know her name— 
But she look’d tired and shy, 
And almost like to ery, 
And half ashamed to onward pass; 
I could not bear her face to see, 
And no one knew her in the class, 
And so I made a place by me, 


‘* And smiled to her; the place she took, 
And then she smiled right back to me; 
I let her read out of my book, 
And she was glad as she could be. 
And when the school was o’er, 
And we were at the door, 
She smiled again as I stood near, 
And I smiled back, and so you seo 
We got acquainted, mamma dear.” 
The mother kissed her tenderly, 


And onward went with solemn face, 
Thinking, no doubt, how childhood’s love, 
How childhood’s kindly care and grace, 
Is most like that which is above. 





A LESSON FROM THE CITIES OF REFUGE. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


Perhaps some of the young people who gather around 
the teacher to study the beautiful lesson about the cities 
of refuge, may have been told that the old Mosaic law 
was stern and cruel. There is a great deal of superficial 
thinking and criticism of the kind abroad just now. 

What better answer to such ignorant aspersion can be 
given than by the lesson story. Picture the despair of 
the accidental slayer, who has unfortunately killed a 
friend, or a fellow-worker in the vineyard. But there is 
no time for him to stand bewailing the calamity. The 
custom of the country, not unlike that of most countries 
and periods when the primitive passions rule, ordains 
that the nearest kinsman of the slain shall avenge him, 
Blood for blood. No man disputes this fact, nor quarrels 
with its justice. 

But love: God’s love shining through the whole 
Mosaic economy, elsewhere as well as here, provides a 
merciful retreat from the revengeful weapon ‘of the 
pursuing man. Three cities at convenient distances, 
each in the protecting shadow of a mountain range, are 
to stand as sanctuaries, in which he who enters shall be 
safe. Whatever the season of the year, both the 
Israclite and the stranger within his gates shall here 


have immunity from peril. 


The avenging sword must be sheathed in the presence 


of the elders who have admitted the weary, foot-sore 


wretch claiming, by right of his sorrew, admission to 
Kedesh, or Shechem, or Hebron. 


Then, having made this plain, how easy to point out 


to the listening class that this mercy of God provides 
for us still; and that the rifted Rock of Ages is the 
refuge of the desolate and sin-smitten soul to-day. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third omens 1883. i‘ 


1. Joly 1.—Joshua, Successor to Moses... Josh, 1:19 








2 July 6.—Passing over Jordan.. — _Jont, 3: 5-17 | 
3, July 15.—The Plains of Jericho.......... pietmitene Joh. ‘b: 10-15; 6: 15 | 
4, July M—Ternel Defeated at Ab..........cccccccccccccereseeeeee ..Josh, 71 10-26 
6. July 29.~The Reading of the Law... occ leccceseeeneeeeeseed Josh, 8: 30-35 
6. August 5.—The Cities of Refuge ........................Sosh. 201 1-9 | 
7. August 12.—The Last Days of Joshua.. vaneee «Josh, WM: 14-29 
8. August 19.—Israel Forsaking God......... ae ...Judg. 2: &16 
9. August 4.—Gid ‘s Army dilnenipinenmnsinmouipel Judg. 7: 1-8 
10. September 2.—The Death of Samson... prilttogsevinempeareapen Judg. 16: 21-81 
11. September 9.—Ruth and Naoml................0.ccccccccecceeeseneenees Ruth 1: 14-22 
12. September 16.~A Praying Mother...................cccccccc000008 Sam. 1: 21-28 
18, September 23.~The Child Samuel................0....... 1 Sam. 3: 1-19 





44. September 30.—Review. 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, AUGUST 5, 1883. 
Tite: THE CITIES OF REFUGE. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Joshua 20: 1-9.) 

1, The Lorp also spake unto Joshua, saying, 

2. Speak to the children of Israel, saying, Appoint out for 
you cities of refuge, whereof I spake unto you by the hand of 
Moses : . 

8. That the slayer that killeth any person unawares and 
unwittingly may flee thither: and they shall be your refuge 
from the avenger of blood. 

4. And when he that doth flee unto one of those cities shall 
stand at the entering of the gate of the city, and shall declare 
his cause in the ears of the elders of that city, they shall take 
him into the city unto them, and give him a place, that he may 
dwell among them. 

5. And if the avenger of blood pursue after him, then they 
shall not deliver the slayer up into his hand; because he 
smote his neighbour unwittingly, and hated him not before- 
time, 

6. And he shall dwell in that city, until he stand before the 
congregation for judgment, and until the death of the high 
priest that shall be in those days: then shall the slayer return, 
and come unto his own city, and unto his own house, unto the 
city from whence he fled. 

7. And they appointed Kedesh in Galflee in mount Naphtali, 
and Shechem in mount Ephraim, and Kirjath-arba, which és 
Hebron, in the mountain of Judah. 

8. And on the other side Jordan by Jericho eastward, they 
assigned Bezer in the wilderness upon the plain out of the tribe 
of Reuben, and Ramoth in Gilead out of the tribe of Gad, and 
Golan in Bashan out of the tribe of Manasseh. 


9. These were the cities appointed for all the children of , 


Israel, and for the stranger that sojourneth among them, that 
whosoever killeth any person at unawares might flee thither, 
and not die by the hand of the avenger of blood, until he stood 
before the congregation. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: { Poses Greugh the Presence of the 
Lesson Toric: Satvation Prepared. 
1. The Command to Appoint Cities, v. 1, 2. 
Lesson OUTLINE: | 2. The Purpose of Appointing Cities, v. 2-6. 
3. The Appointing of the Cities, v. 7-9. 
Gotpen Text: Who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon 
the hope set before us.—Heb. 6: 18. 





Darry Home Reapines: 
M.—Josh. 20: 1-9. The cities of refuge appointed. 
T. —Num. 85: 6-28. The law as to the refuge. 
W.—Deut. 19: 1-137 The law as to the slayer. 
T. —Psa. 91:1-16. The refuge of the believer. 
F, —Psa. 57: 1-11. The refuge of the soul. 
§S. —Psa. 62:1-12. The refuge of safety. 
$. —Heb. 6: 1-20. The refuge of the sinner, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE COMMAND TO APPOINT CITIES, 


1. Joshua In Honor: 

Red Lord also spake unto Joshua. 

. was full of the — of wisdom (Deut. 84: 
rye the a ‘death of Moses . e Lord spake unto Jones (Josh. 1 : 1). 
gh ony Seon the Lord sined. Se by ‘eye 14). 
the Lord was with Joshua (Josh. 6 
Ul, israel under Orders: 

Speak to spb children of Israel. 
The Lord our @ unto us in Horeb (Deut. 1: 
Ls a — hye chil ren of Israel that they go Bas | (Exod. 14: 15). 

. spake . . . unto the fathers by the prophets (Heb. 1 : 1). 

wi. sein in Remembrance : 

Whereof I spake unto nang by the hand of Moses. 
Every place . ., havel . as I said unto Moses (Josh. 1 : 8). 
As I was with Moses, 80 will be with thee (Josh. 1 : 5). 
Hearkened unto Moses... so will we hearken unto thee (Josh. 1: i} 
Joshua built an altar . . .'as Moses . . . commanded (Josh. 8 : 30, 31). 
IV. Refuge in Preparation: 

Appoint out for you cities of refuge. 
I will appoint thee a plane whither he mys flee EBT 21 : 18). 


de ve shall appoint b ne-¥ . cities of re 
alt separate .. . ci . in the “ist ao thy land. (Deut. 19: 2). 
Moses dies, but God rota to his successor, 
: The leader is changed, but the people are still guided by the 
Lont's mle 
be lost to human sight, but he will not suffer 
them to fail of fuld iment. 


« favtval by the vce as well as promises, will surely find 
4, Whatever Ged has apoken must come to pass. 





II, THE PURPOSE OF APPOINTING CITIES, 


1. Not to Clear the Guilty : 
T he slayer that killeth . . . unwittingly may flee thither. 
I will not justify the wicked (Exod. 23.: 7). 
That will by no means clear the guilty (Exod. 34: 7). 
If] sin, thea thou markest me (Job 10 : 14). 
e Lord ... will not at all acquit the wicked (Nah. 1: 8). 
i. To Check Hasty Revenge : 
T hey shall be your refuge from the avenger. 
That the manslayer die not, until he . . . judgment (Num. 35 : 12). 
| Lest the avenger... while his heart is hot... slay him (Deut. 19 ; 6) 
| Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves (Rom. 12 : 19). 
il. To Secure Righteous Judgment : 
Fle shall . . . stand before the congregation for judgment, } 
Then the con regntion shall judge (Num. 85 : 24). 
They shall judge the people with just judgment (Deut. 16: 18). 
Cursed be he that perverteth the judgment (Deut, 27 : 19). 
Justice and judgment are the habitation of thy throne (Psa. 89 : 14), | 
1. Terrible deeds may be committed by innocent hands,—hence, the | 
need of utmost caution. | 
2. The moral quality of an action lies in the intention of its doer,— 
hence, the need of impartial judgment. ; 
8. Impulses to revenge are very natural,—hence, the need of safe- | 
guards, within us and without us, to prevent unjust action. 


Ill. THE APPOINTING OF THE CITIES, 


1. In the Land: 

They appointed Kedesh ... ee e6 
Kedesh in Galilee with her vabavee (Josh. 21 : 32). 
Shechem with her suburbs in Mount E aoaien (Josh, 21: 21), 
Hebron with her suburbs (Josh. 21 : 13). 

Three cities shall ye give in the land of Canaan (Num. 35: 14). 


Il. Beyond the River: 
They assigned Bezer . can ees 


Bezer with her suburbs (Josh. 21 : 36). 

Ramoth in Gilead with her ot (Josh. 21: 38). 

Golan in Bashan with her suburbs (Josh. 21 : 27). 

Ye shall give three cities on this side Jordan (Num, 35: 14). 


lll. For All Who Need: 
For ali the children of Israel, and for the stranger. 


A refuge for the children . . . for the stranger (Num, 35; 15), 
The slayer . . . shall flee thither, that he may live (Deut. 19: 4), 
To whom will ye flee for help? (Isa. 10 ; 3.) 

I flee unto thee, to hide me (Psa. 149; 4 

We... who have fied for refuge to . . . the hope (Heb. 6: 18). 


1. God’s grace provides “ very present help in trouble.” 

z. The Jew first, but also the Gentile, are objects of God’s beneficent 
bounty. 

8. God's fatherly pity covers even those who do injury, if the evil 
intent be absent. 


. Hebron. 


Golan, 





LESSON BIBLE .READING, 


GOD OUR REFUGE, 

1. The Refuge: 

The hope set before us (Heb. 6: 18). 

God (Psa. 46: 1). 

The God of Jacob (Psa, 46: 7). 

The Most High (Psa. 91: 9). 

The eternal God (Deut. 33: 27). 
2. The Refugees: 

David (2 Sam. aa 8). 

Israel Psa. 46 

Zion's + wey (Pax, 48; 2, 8). 

The poor (Psa. 14: 6). 

The oppressed (Psa. 9: 9). 

The Tord’ 8 children (Prov. 14: 26), 


3. When a Refuge : 
In the day of affliction (Jer. 16: 19). 
In the day of trouble (Psa. 59: 16). 
In times of trouble (Psa. 9: 9). 
In stormy times (Isa. 25: 4). 
In times of calamity (Psa, 57: 1). 
In times of desolation (Psa. 142: 4, 5). 
At all times (Psa. 62: 8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The whole campaign of Joshua, 
in his rapid subjugation of the land; preceded, however, by 
the deception of the ambassadors from Gibeon (chap. 9), 
who thus secured the lives of their people. The course of 
conquest was somewhat this: five kings, of cities stretching 
from Jerusalem and Hebron to Lachish, sought to destroy 
Gibeon (north-west of Joshua’s camp at Gilgal). Joshua 
fought with them there, chased them up beyond Beth-horon, 
and destroyed them, with the help of a shower of hail (or 
of meteors) from heaven. He swept around eastward, south- 
ward as far as Lachish, south-westward and around to Hebron, 
conquering the country between Gaza and Kadesh-barnea, 
from Goshen to Gibeon, The next expedition was against 
the north, and resulted in the subjugation of the people 
from Dor (below Carmel, on the Mediterranean) to Hermon. 
The battle was fought at the waters of Merom (Lake Huleh); 
and that and its results completed the conquest of Canaan, 
After the conquest followed the division of the land among 
the tribes (chap. 12-19). 

Prace.—Probably Timnath-serah in Mount Ephraim, a 
city given to Joshua at his request, and rebuiit (or built) by 
him. It is also called Timnath-Heres. The site is not 
certain. 

Trme.—Bible margin, B. C. 1444. 

CrrcuMsTANCEs.—The circumstances are rather those of 
narration than of ascertained fact. The recording of the 
setting apart of the cities of refuge follows that of the allot- 
ment of land and cities to the tribes, except that of Levi, 
which last included the cities of refuge. The narrative | 
gives no other or further hint of the attendant circumstances, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The cities of refuge were a peculiar institution of the 
Mosaic law, which was designed to place a restriction upon | 
the prevalent usage of blood revenge, and restrain its abuses 





image of God (Gen. 1 :*27}, 


protect innocent manslayers from falling victims to the blind 
fury of the family of him whom they had unintentionally 
slain, and thus to put an end to the indefinite perpetuation 


| of family feuds, and to subject the whole matter to the orderly 
| administration of justice by proper tribunals. 


The doctrine of the Scriptures that man was made in the 
made human life a sacred thing. 
Violence done to the life of a brother-man was thus the 
greatest of earthly crimes, and involved the forfeiture of his 
life who perpetrated it (Gen. 9: 5, 6). Blood unrighteously 
shed cried aloud for vengeance against the murderer (Gen. 
4:11). Such crime defiled the land in which it was com- 
mitted, and it could only be expiated by the blood of him 
who had wantonly and criminally shed the blood of his fel- 
| low (Num. 35: 33). A community which tolerates such 


| crime in the midst of it, and suffers it to go unpunished, 


makes itself a participant in the guilt. So that provision 
was made in the Mosaic law for the purification of the land 
by a solemn rite, when murder had been committed, and the 
perpetrator could not be discovered. 


The instinctive sense of justice armed every one against 
the murderer as an object of universal abhorrence, and as it 
were a foe of the human race (Gen. 4: 14). The friends and 
relatives of the murdered man were particularly outraged, 
and their feelings excited against him (2 Sam. 14: 6, 7). 
Whence it came to pass that in a primitive state of society, 
when men looked to their own arm for protection rather 
than to the state, they assumed the right, which was univer- 
sally conceded to them, of defending the honor of their 
house, and inflicting summary vengeance on him who had 
invaded its sanctity by the murder of one of its members. 
This consuetudinary law of blood revenge is still perpetuated 
among the Arab tribes, where all feel in duty bound to seek 
the death of any one who has slain a member of their clan. 


Among the ancient Greeks, fugitives who fled to certain 
sacred spots to place themselves under the protection of the 
resident deity, were sheltered from pursuit. * Various temples 
and holy places were designated by law as possessing this 
right of asylum; and slaves, debtors, and other distressed 
classes were admitted there, and criminals were screened 
from the infliction of legal penalties. A similar right pos- 
sessed by churches in later times was likewise abused by their 
becoming the resort of criminals, who found, in the easy 
impunity thus accorded to them, a new license for trans- 
gression. The asylums established by the Mosaic law were 
liable to no such abuse. They were designed to shelter the 
innocent, not to screen the guilty. In the earliest body of 
laws given at Sinai (Exod. 21: 13, 14), the altar is spoken of 
asa place of refuge (comp. 1 Kings 1:51; 2: 28); at the 
same time God promises that he will appoint a place to which 
the unintentional manslayer may flee. This promise was 
fulfilled in the laws subsequently given (Num. 35: 9-34; 
Deut. 19: 1-13). 

The time had now arrived for putting these laws in execu- 
tion. The land had been subdued (Josh. 11: 23), and had 
been apportioned among the several tribes(29: 51). Accord- 
ingly, the Lord directed Joshua to designate the cities of 
refuge, adding the regulations by which they were to be 
governed (20: 1-6). What was done in pursuance of this 
order is recorded in verses 7-9. 


Verse 1.—And Jehovah spake unto Joshua, saying: There 
is no intimation here or elsewhere that God’s communica- 
tions with Joshua were through the medium of the high- 
priest Eleazar. He, no doubt, spoke with him directly, as 
he had previously done with Moses, although none of Moses’ 
successors was admitted to the same familiarity and intimacy 
of intercourse with the Most High as he had been (Deut. 
34:10). The book of Joshua is in the Hebrew Bible reck- 
oned among the Prophets in consequence of this prophetie 
character attaching to Joshua. 

Verse 2.—Speak to the children of Israel, saying, Give for you 
the cities of refuge : The word translated “ refuge” is a techni- 
cal one, only used in connection with these cities; it properly 
signifies “reception,” or “ admission,” and characterizes these 
as cities into which these fugitives would be received. The 
definite article refers to them, as already known, from the 
commands given in Numbers and Deuteronomy. The chil- 
dren of Israel, who had just received their apportioned terri- 
tory, are now bidden to surrender the cities required for this 
sacred purpose.— By the hand : That is, through the instrumen- 
tality of Moses. 

Verse 3.—T hat a slayer, having smitten life (or smitten any 
one so as to destroy life, given a fatal blow) by mistake (unin- 
tentionally, his act resulting differently from that he had 
expected and designed), without knowing it, may flee thither : 
If a man killed another, without having known that he was 
going to do it, or not intending to do it, he was entitled to the 
benefit of the city of refuge; but if he did so with full knowl- 
edge of what he was doing, and with malicious intent, he 
must suffer the just penalty of his misdeed. Illustrations of 
the mistake, or the ignorance intended, are given (Deut. 
19: 46; Num. 35: 22, 23), and of the circumstances from 
which a criminal purpose is to be inferred (vs. 16-21). In 
order to aid the fugitive in his flight to these cities, the road 





and irregularities. While not interfering with, but securing, 
the condign punishment of willful murderers, its aim was to 


leading to them was to be prepared and kept in order (Deut, 
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19: 3), that there might be no obstructions to impede his 
progress; and the Rabbins say that guide-boards bearing 
the word “ refuge” were to be set up at every fork in the 
road, that no delay might arise from hesitation as to the 
proper course.—And they shall be a refuge for you from the 
avenger of blood: The word translated “avenger” is gbel, 
which properly means redeemer ; it is the term applied in the 
law to the nearest kinsman, upon whom devolved the duty 
and the right of redeeming for his impoverished relative 
property which he had been forced to sell (Lev. 25: 25; 
Ruth 3: 12, 13; 4: 3, 4), and of redeeming him from servi- 
tude if he had been sold (Lev. 25: 47-49); and, so to speak, 
of redeeming his blood if he had been slain, demanding it 
back, requiring it at the hands of him who shed it, and 
inflicting a just retribution upon him. 


Verse 4.—And he shall flee unto one of these cities, and shall 
stand at the entrance of the gate of the city, and shall speak his 
words in the ears of the elders of that city: The gate was the 
place where tribunals were held, and public business was 
transacted. The elders were the ruling body in the city. 
The fugitive was to be admitted to the city upon his own 
statement of the case, and a residence assigned him 
there. 


Verse 5.—And when the avenger of blood shall pursue after 
him (as it is taken for granted that he will), they shall not 
deliver the slayer into his hand, because he smote his fellow without 
knowing tt, and he* was not hating him yesterday and the day 
before (that is, previously): The prima facie evidence of the 
fugitive’s own statement, that it was done unwittingly and 
without malice, is a sufficient reason why he should be 
deemed innocent until he is proved guilty, and not surren- 
dered before he has had a fair trial before a competent 
tribunal. Thus the sinner, who, fleeing from the just sen- 
tence of God’s holy law, puts his trust in Christ, is admitted 
into saving union with him, and delivered from the terrible 
doom which awaited him. Only it is important to observe 
that there is a contrast as well asadeliverance. The ground 
of the deliverance of the unintentional manslayer was his 
innocence of the crime of murder; whereas the guilty sinner 
is saved from the just consequences of his transgression by 
the atoning merits of his divine Redeemer. The manslayer 
is screened from a death which he did not deserve; the sin- 
ner from a death which he did deserve, but Jesus has died 
in his stead. 


Verse 6.—And he shall dwell in that city until he stands before 
the congregation for judgment: His residence in the city of 
refuge is subject to two limitations, which are very briefly 
stated here, and much more fully in Numbers. The first 
crisis in his case is when it is brought up regularly for trial. 
Inasmuch as Numbers 35: 12, 24, 25, speaks of “the congre- 
gation” as dealing with him, while in Deuteronomy 19: 12 
“the elders” are spoken of as taking action in the matter, 
some have hastily concluded that the former contemplates a 
different form of government, or a differently constituted 
tribunal from the latter; and that the two laws must there- 
fore belong to distinct epochs, But in Joshua 20 the elders 
(v. 4) and the congregation (v. 6) occur within the compass 
of the very same passage. The congregation acted in judicial 
cases, not in a promiscuous assemblage, but by duly consti- 
tuted tribunals; the decision of such a tribunal was the 
decision of the congregation, and was carried into effect by 
its authority. 


It has been made a question whether this trial was 
to be held in the city of refuge, or in the city from 
which the fugitive came, and where the manslaughter had 
been committed, and where it has been urged the witnesses 
could more easily be summoned. But as he was not suffered 
to leave the precincts of the city of refuge for any reason 
whatever, it would seem as if the case must be decided there. 
And this is not inconsistent with Numbers 35: 25. If he was 
innocent, “the congregation shall restore him to the city of 
his refuge, whither he was fled ;” the tribunal being in ses- 
sion at the gate of the city of refuge, the question was whether 
he was to be taken back to his residence in this city, or 
whether, his criminality being proved by two or more wit- 
nesses (Num. 35: 30), he must be surrendered to the elders 
of his own city (Deut. 19: 11-13), and by them delivered 
ever to the avenger of blood to die without mercy. 


The second limitation to which the manslayer’s residence in 
the city of refuge was subject, is thus expressed : Until the death 
of the high-priest who shall be in those days. The land extend- 
ing outward for one thousand cubits in every direction from 
a Levitical city was reckoned as belonging to it (Num. 35: 5). 
The manslayer was required to keep within these limits, 
since there he would be protected fromthe avenger of blood ; 
but if he overstepped them on any occasion, and the latter 
overtook him beyond these bounds, he was at liberty to put 
him to death (vs, 26, 27), This restriction continued until 
the death of the high-priest, after which the manslayer might 
with impunity return to his original home. This remarkable 
provision has been variously explained. The unintentional 
manslayer, though not guilty of murder, had yet shed the 
blood of his fellow-man. He could not, therefore, be released 
altogether from the consequences of his act, He is put under 


a dreadful deed he has done. Likewise in this interval the 
heated passions and excited feelings of the relatives of him 
who was slain have time to subside. 

But why should the death of the high-priest open 
the way for his return home? Some have said that so 
great a public calamity drowns all private griefs. Others, 
that these being Levitical cities, belonged to the juris- 
diction of the high-priest, and his death dissolved the 
bond which held the manslayer within those precincts. 
Others, that the high-priest being the intercessor on behalf 
of Israel, the occurrence of a homicide was attributed to 
some negligence in his intercession, which was only fully 
expiated by his death. Others think that it is on account 
of its typical meaning. As Christ, the great High-priest, 
releases his people from all the penal consequences of 
sin by his death, so the death of the high-priests in Israel 
had to this extent expiatory virtue, that it atoned for all 
involuntary homicides during his administration, and released 
the manslayers from all remaining disabilities. Plausible 
as this appears, however, it overlooks the fact that Christ 
was a sacrifice as well as a High-priest, and it was in the 
former capacity, not in the latter, that he died (Heb.7: 
23, 24). And there is no intimation anywhere in the Bible 
that the death of a high-priest was regarded in the light of 
an expiation. The most probable reason is that the admin- 
istration of a high-priest was regarded as a period complete 
in itself. With the accession of his successor a new period 
began, and with it a new order of things. The manslayer 
was accordingly released from a disability which was incurred 
under a preceding administration, and which terminated 
with the period to which it belonged. It was in a sense to 
this class of matters what the entrance of the year of jubilee 
was to property which had been alienated or to persons sold 
into servitude, a restoration to a previous condition. It 
resembles, in a measure, the acts of clemency sometimes per- 
formed by monarchs upon their accession. According to 
Greek law, an involuntary homicide was obliged to leave the 
country until he could make his peace with the relatives of 
the deceased. The Mosaic law strictly forbade any pecuniary 
satisfaction either for the life of a murderer, or for the return 
home of an unintentional manslayer before the death of the 
high-priest (Num, 35: 31, 32). 

Verses 7, 8.—And they consecrated: Or set apart for this 
sacred purpose three cities west of the Jordan, one in the 
north, one in the middle, and one in the south, that they 
might be equally Accessible from every part of the country ; 
also a like number on the east of the Jordan, and similarly 
located. These last had already been separated for this 
purpose by Moses (Deut. 4: 41-43), but are freshly spoken 
of here to make the record complete. Probably, also, while 
Moses designated these cities, this appointment did not go 
into effect, and their new function did not actually begin 
until this time. From Deuteronomy 19: 7-9, some have 
inferred that nine such cities were originally contemplated, 
three additional to the six spoken of in Numbers and in 
Joshua; only this was not carried into effect in the reigns of 
David and Solomon, when the bounds of Israel reached the 
full dimensions of the promise, because the population of the 
newly acquired territory was not Jsraelitish, nor consolidated 
into one homogeneous body, but parcelled into different 
tributary kingdoms. As, however, there is no intimation 
elsewhere that more than six cities of refuge were proposed, 
it seems most probable that no more are meant in Deuteron- 
omy 19. And it is not necessary to understand by the “ three 
cities” of verses 2 and 7 the cities of refuge east of the Jor- 
dan, to which verse 9 adds three more west of the river; for 
the land spoken of in verses 1 and 2 must be Canaan proper 
(comp. Deut. 12:1, 10). The injunction (Deut. 19: 8, 9) is 
not additional to but a repetition of that given in the preced- 
ing verses, that when God should give them possession of 
Canaan, they should set apart three cities of refuge there in 
addition to “these three,” not in addition to the three already 
spoken of in verses 2 and 7, but to the three which Moses 
himself had already set apart in the region where they then 
were, east of the Jordan (Deut. 4: 41, /.). 

The revolutionary critics, who allege that the law of 
Deuteronomy was first published in the reign of Josiah, and 
that of Leviticus (and Numbers) after the exile, pretend to 
find the reason for the appointment of cities of refuge in 
Josiah’s suppression of high places, and restriction of wor- 
ship to the single altar at Jerusalem. As there were no 
longer any altars outside of the capital to which fugitives 
could flee for protection, a substitute was provided by means 
of these cities. But (1) the law of Exodus 21: 13, 14, whose 
antiquity is admitted by these critics themselves, looks to the 
appointing of such a refuge. (2.) The law limiting worship 
to one altar is demonstrably ancient, notwithstanding its 
neglect and violation. (3.) Why should six cities of refuge 
be appointed in the reign of Josiah, or even three, only one 
of which was in the kingdom of Judah? Or why should 
Ezra appoint Shechem among the hostile and hated Samari- 
tans? (4.) Hosea alludes to the cities of refuge as an insti- 
tution existing in his day. The correct translation of Hosea 
6:9 (eee Eng. Ver., marg.) is: “The company of priests 
murder in the way to Shechem.” Marauding bands of 
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ing this asylum of oppressed innocence into a home of crime 
and shelter for criminals, 

These cities were, with one exception, on or near lofty 
summits for greater conspicuity ; the mountain land in which 
those west of Jordan were situated being named from the 
tribes within whose bounds they severally lay. Agreeably 
to Numbers 35: 6, these cities were to be assigned to the 
Levites for their residence, together with forty-two others 
to be selected subsequently (see Josh, 21, particularly vs. 
18, 21, 27, 32, 36,38). This was not merely that the presence 
of this sacerdotal tribe might be a guaranty of more exact 
justice, and a faithful administration of the law, but that a 
sacredness might be imparted to these places, and the asylum 
granted there be under immediate divine protection. As 
the residence of those who served at the sanctuary, they were 
themselves a sort of sanctuary, to which men might flee for 
safety as to the altar. 

Verse 9.—This institution availed equally for native 
Tsraelites and for foreigners who sojourned among them; a 
fresh indication of the even-handed justice which charac- 
terized the Mosaic law, and its freedom from the narrow 
prejudice of race so universal in the ancient world. 





REFUGE IN A HOPE. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Tt is not always easy to settle just what are the types of 
the Old Testament which are to be reproduced in the phrase- 
ology and experience of the New. We cannot say with 
exactness, in every instance, what characters of individuals 
are to be analysed, or what incidents in history are to be 
interpreted, so as to give us a true evangelical lesson. Least 
of all is it safe for any expositor dogmatically to assume 
that a given biography, no matter how suggestive, or a given 
fact, no matter how remarkable, is designed to become typical 
of Jesus Christ in the gospel, or of the provisions of grace 
brought by him to men. For our ingenuity may run quite 
beyond the truth. 

But it frequently happens for our advantage that Scripture 
clearly explains itself. A notable part of the Old Testament 
is in terms accepted in the New as symbolic. Sometimes 
there is a statement made, so explicit as to cover and govern, 
not the single particular only which it mentions, but also a 
large class of technical references to which it belongs. Thus 
it certainly is in the instance before us to-day. Sure we are, 
from allusions almost numberless, that the Cities of Refuge 
are, and were designed to be, a permanent figure of the sin- 
ner’s safety in the plan of redemption offered by Christ the 
Redeemer. 

Tt is perfectly legitimate, then, for us to give an entirely 
evangelic cast to the serious instruction we seek to gain from 
this bit of ancient history. The details of description 
throughout the chapter will aid us in illustrating the gospel 
call, as well as the provisions lying behind it to ensure salva- 
tion. 

Here is a man, we will imagine, suddenly attacked in the 
field by one of his neighbors or comrades in work, It is not 
needful to suppose that any real purpose of plunder or of 
personal injury is attempted. Mere rude sport, a chaHenge 
and a rebuff which angers, would be enough to arouse the 
instinct of defense. In an excited or unguarded moment of 
wrath, the one of them smites the other with the implement 
of labor he holds in his hand, and the man falls dead. Now, 
in one flash of vast and awful disclosure, the homicide sees 
himself a criminal before the law of the land. The family 
_avenger of blood will be upon his heels as soon as he discov- 
ers the body of his slain kinsman. 

Remember that it matters nothing to one in this peril that 
he has some sort of exculpation to offer. It avails nothing 
to interpose that he did not mean to kill, or that he received 
severe provocation. It would be simple folly to plead that 
much work remains to be finished in the field. He may not 
even hope that it will be taken into consideration how 
unprepared he is to forsake friends and home, for prolonged 
and perhaps perpetual absence. He is not at liberty to argue 
from the mystery and alarm of his own household at his dis- 
appearance. The one thing left for him to do is to betake 
himself where this can be said safely, if indeed it is to be 
said at all to advantage. 3 

Even Satan once told the truth, when he was- talking to 
Jehovah: “ All that a man hath will he give for his life” 
(Job 2: 4). The one overmastering thought in the man- 
slayer’s mind now must be this : How am I to escape? How 
most quickly can I get myself out of the reach of him who 
in an hour will be upon my track, seeking unhindered ven- 
geance for the act I have committed? We cannot think he 
would try to make a stand. Such an exposed culprit must 
know that resistance will only bring increase of peril: 
defense will simply double danger. He must flee in eager 
haste, and get within the walls of the nearest city of 
refuge. 

So we say, when we turn such a story, that in just these 
three particulars, extreme exposure, necessity of expedition, 
and ultimate repose of absolute security, the ancient scene 
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and women lifting their monument under the great oak in 
Shechem. But when all the ceremony is over, we return to 
the early verse of the record, that we may read again the 
grand and heroic words of Joshtia himself as he gave them 
his challenge. He pleaded with a fickle throng; but some 


therefore made no hesitancy in using his power of moving 
them to the right and the good and the true. “As for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 

Mark (1) how intelligent this personal decision was; (2) 
then remember how courageous it was under the circum- 
stances; (3) dwell a moment upon its independence ; (4) then 
follow its lead. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. i 

In this lesson we are shown: 

WHOM TO SERVE, AND WHY; AND THE COST OF RIGHT 
SERVICE, 
I. We Should Serve the Lord (vs. 14, 15). 

If. The Lord has Won a Right to our Service (vs. 16-18). 
HII, The Lord’s Service is our Only Safety (vs. 19, 20). 
IV. Entire Surrender is the Cost of the Lord’s Service 

(vs. 21-29). 


I, WE SHOULD SERVE THE LORD. 


Now therefore fear the Lord and serve him... . And if it 
seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, choose you this day whom ye 
will serve (vs. 14,15). We are sure to serve some god. No 
man living is his own master. No man can claim that he 
yields no deference, gives no service, to any superior. One 
man serves his appetite; another his lusts; another his 
ambition, One man gives all deference to his political 
party, another to his country, another to mankind generally. 
One man issubservient to public opinion ; another yields only 
to the opinion of his immediate circle, but he defers wholly 
to that ; yet another is under the strong will of a single supe- 
rior man. One man submits himself to what he calls 
Reason; another to what he calls Science; another to what 
he calls Common Sense; and each of these men is ready to 
yield himself unreservedly to that which bears the outward 
appearance of this master. Man is so constituted that he 
must, and will, be in service of some kind. The strongest 
illustrations of this are found in the bigots of unbelief. 
There is no sectarianism so narrow and intense as sectarian 
“ liberality ;” the sectarianism that is hostile to all positive- 
ness of conviction outside of its own restricted limits. It is 
not, therefore, a question whether we shall serve the true 
God, or serve nothing at all; but the question is, Shall we 
serve the true God, or false gods? Shall we give ourselves 
up to that which is rightly above all; or surrender ourselves 
to that which we ought to be above? Unless we serve the 
Lord, whom do we propose to serve? Unless we are living 
for Him, for whom are we living? 


Il, THE LORD HAS WON A RIGHT TO OUR SERVICE. 

The Lord our God, he itis . . . which did those great signs in 
our sight, and preserved us in all the way; . < . therefore will we 
also serve the Lord (vs. 17, 18). God has done enough for us 
to justify his demand on our loving service. His doings in 
our behalf have been sufficient to inspire our confidence in 
him at all times. And the contrast of the Lord’s doings with 
the doings of any other god we have known, or have 
attempted to serve, is in itself a reason for our committing 
ourselves to him without hesitation or reserve. We have 
been disappointed in ourselves, in our fellows, in the public 
generally, in what we called Science, or Reason, or Common 
Sense; in whatever else we rested on, or looked up to, as a 
safe commander ; but we have not been disappointed in the 
Lord. No promise of his ever failed us. We never erred 
through obeying one of the Lord’s commands. We have 
found so far, by every experiment of our lives, that the Lord’s 
way for us is sure to be better for us than our way, or than 
anybody else’s way, for ourselves. “Therefore will we also 
cerve the Lord.” 


Ill. THE LORD’S SERVICE IS OUR ONLY SAFETY. 

Uf ye forsake the Lord and serve strange gods, then he will turn 
and do you hurt (v. 20). In making any choice, it is impor- 
tant to look at the alternative. And the alternative choice 
in this case is between serving the Lord and battling the 
Lord. There is a great conflict in progress. The Lord and 
his loving subjects are in conflict with the Devil (who is rep- 
resented in all the unworthy and false gods) and his willing 
followers. There is no exemption, and no discharge, in this 
war, Every person must be on one side or the other. He 
who is not for the Lord, is against the Lord. And he who 
decides not to serve God, thereby elects to defy God. And 
that makes up a square issue. Then the contest wages. 
God, or his enemies, must finally give way. Who can doubt 
the result, in such a struggle? It is of no use for us to say 
that we won't be influenced by fear. We ought to be afraid 
of the consequences of a wrong choice, and of a wrong course 
in life. We ought to be afraid to fight God. Love and grati- 
tude ought to be sufficient to bring us into the Lord’s service. 


tainly to keep us from turning against God. It isn’t safe to 
give battle to God. Unless we serve him, we do give him battle, 


IV. ENTIRE SURRENDER IS THE COST OF THE LORD’S SERVICE. 


Now therefore put away . . . the strange gods which are among 
you, and incline your heart unto the Lord (vy. 23). It is of no 
use to try to serve the Lord—and other gods. A great many 
persons do try that thing. A great many persons think that 
that is a proper thing to try. They even miss-read the first 
commandment, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” 
as though it meant, Thou shalt not give any other god the 
first place in your affections, but you must reserve the 
foremost place for God, keeping other gods in the background. 
But that commandment is, in fact, Thou shalt not have any 
other god, any god but God, before him—in his sight; 
and all the universe is in his sight, is before him. If you 
would have the Lord as a dweller in your heart, you must 
put the whole of your heart at the Lord’s disposal. Every 
other god must be put away from you, put away by you. 
Unless you are wholly the Lord’s, you are not at all the 
Lord’s. Unless you have surrendered yourself uncondition- 
ally and unreservedly to the Lord’s service,—yourself, your 
talents, your possessions of every kind, held as for him, 
ready to be used or to be given up at his call,—you have not 
entered the Lord’s service. You cannot be in the Lord’s ser- 
vice until you are ready for that. Are you in the Lord’s 
service? If you are not, do you realize the alternative of 
your choice? 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY M. C. HAZARD. 


It will be well, before proceeding to the lesson, to call atten- 
tion to the points made by Joshua in the convention of the 
rulers, which preceded that of the people. His theme was: 
“Cleave unto the Lord your God, as ye have done unto this 
day.” 1. He reminded the rulers of the fact that God had 
fought for them, and then he made the pledge in behalf of 
God that the Lord would drive out the enemies that yet 
remained. 2. He exhorted them to be very courageous, to 
keep the law of Moses, that they might not come to serve 
idols, and that they might continue to have the irresistible 
helpof God. 3. He warned them of the fearful consequences 
of forsaking God. The Lord would no more drive out the 
nations, and they would become scourges in their sides and 
thorns in their eyes until they should perish from off the 
good land that God had given them. And in the midst of 
this warning, he recalled to their minds the fact, that not 
one good thing had failed of all the good things which the 
Lord their God had promised should come to pass. Thus 
by awaking their love through the memory of what God had 
done for them up to the present time, and by awaking their 
fear regarding what he might do in the future should they 
turn away from him, Joshua sought to make sure of the 
fidelity of the rulers to the Lord. Now, coming to the con- 
vention of the people, we see: 

I. The Choice Urged.—The place where the people were 
gathered together for this renewal of the covenant was sin- 
gularly appropriate. It had been the scene of God’s first 
covenant with Abraham (Gen. 12: 6, 7), and under an oak 
there Jacob had buried—“ put away ”—the strange gods that 
he had found in his household (Gen. 35: 1-4). The asso- 
ciations of the place would give force to Joshua’s appeal. 

1, The exhortation. The exhortation of Joshua commences 
with a “now therefore.’ Our lesson is the appeal that fol- 
lows the previous statement of facts. That statement had 
summarized God’s wonderful dealings with Israel. _ (1.) God 
had taken Abraham out of a land and a family of idolaters. 
(2.) God had brought the seed of Abraham out of Egypt 
with mighty manifestations of his power. (3.) God had 
delivered the Amorites into their hands, and had not listened 
unto Balaam’s desire to curse the Israelites, but had caused 
him instead to bless them. (4.) God had driven out the 
inhabitants of the land of Canaan, and had given to his peo- 
ple a land for which they had not labored, cities which they 
had not built, and vineyards and olive-yards which they had 
not planted. Joshua had proved the right of God to the 
homage of his people. Now he exhorts them: (1.) “Fear 
the Lord, and serve him in sincerity and in truth.” All 
that God asks in return for his great mercies toward us are— 
reverence and sincere service. The service that he desires 
is sincere—not formal, nor compelled, but coming from the 
heart. (2.) “Put away the gods,” etc. It is quite likely 
that there were some even in that generation who still 
secretly worshiped the idols of Egypt and of Mesopotamia. 
There has been no generation in which God has found his 
supreme place in the hearts of all. God still has to struggle 
with idols—not now, in our own land, of the ancient sort—but 
gold does not need to be run into the mould of an image to 
be an idol, and place and power and pleasure may be wor- 
shiped, though they have no forms at all. There is no mid- 
dle ground. If God is to be served in sincerity, then “ put 
away” all other. gods. (3.) “Choose you this day whom ye 

will serve.” In this, look: (a.) At the time. “ This day.” 
Now is the accepted time, and now is the day of salvation. 


the choice. The people were purchased—yet free. God had 
a right to their service, but he would not compel. We are 
redeemed, not with corruptible things, such as silver and 
gold, but with the precious blood of Christ,—but God does 
not put manacles upon any one for whom he has purchased 
the right of liberty, and drag him into freedom. (¢.) At the 
alternative. “The gods which your fathers served... 
the gods of the Amorites.” The choice was between the 
living God and inrensate idols; between the One who had 
powerfully helped them and those who had no ability to 
help ; between the potent and the impotent. Our choice is 
between the world and God—between that which will destroy 
and the Giver of eternal life. (d.) At the absurdity. “If it 
seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, choose,” etc. The very 
If any one ever found it evil toserve 


The evil 


statement is sufficient. 
the Lord, there might be ground for hesitation. 
comes from not serving him. 

2. The declaration. “ But as for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.” Those were the ringing words of a leader 
who said, Come, and not,Go. They were the words of a man 
who did not wait to find out which way the crowd was going. 
They were the words of 2 man who believed that one with 
God is a majority. The words of such a man have power. 

II. The Choice Made.—1. The people's answer. The answer 
was prompt, unhesitating, and devout. “God forbid that we 
should forsake the Lord to serve other gods.” It was an 
affirmation that now they were serving the Lord only. 

2. The people’s reasons. The people gave their reasons for 
their resolution to continue on in serving God. (1.) God had 
brought them up out of Egypt, from the house of bondage, 
with great signs. When God has made one free, that is 
reason enough for serving him. (2.) God had preserved 
them in all their wilderness journey. God does more than 
free a man from the bondage of sin—he keeps him when in 
the midst of temptation. (3.) God had driven out the peo- 
ple who were occupying the land. “Therefore will we also 
serve the Lord; for he is‘our God.” Good reasons all— 
good now as they were then. ° 

3. The people warned. Joshua did not mean that this 
revival should be of a character that should soon pass away. 
Hence, to fix the people in their resolution, he warned them 
faithfully in regard to what they were undertaking. He did 
not represent a religious life as an easy one to live. He 
warned them: (1.) Of their inability. “Ye cannot serve 
the Lord.” Four reasons he gives for this statement. (a.) 
“For he is an holy God.” He will not accept of a service 
that is insincere or unholy. (b.) “He is a jealous God.” 
Therefore will accept of no divided service. His honor he 
will not share with another. (c.), “He will not forgive your 
transgressions nor your sins.” The attitude of God toward 
sin is that of eternal, uncompromising hostility. So long as 
any one continues in sin, he can count only upon the wrath 
of God. For one continuing in sin there is no forgive- 
ness. (2.) Of their danger. “If ye forsake the Lord, 
... he will . . . consume you.” This threat meant some- 
thing, as after experience proved. It means something, also, 
when Christ says: “These shall go away into eternal pun- 
ishment.” 

Ill. The Choice Witnessed.—1. By themselves. “Ye are 
witnesses against yourselves that ye have chosen the Lord to 
serve him.” The solemn pledge to serve the Lord is one from 
which no one ever canget away. Itis a pledge tliat, as here, 
should be repeated until its binding obligation is fully felt. 

2. By the covenant. “Joshua made a covenant with the 
people that day.” So now, those who have made an cpen 
profession of their faith in God and of their intention to serve 
him, unite in a covenant with the Church and before the 
people, that is ever a witness against them, if they do not 
keep it; for them, if they faithfully observe it. 

3. By the stone. “Behold, this stone shall be a witness 
unto us; for it hath heard,” ete. The stone acted asa moni- 
tor. The people never could see it without being reminded 
of their solemn covenant to serve the Lord. It was a mute 
voice that plead with them to be faithful to their vow. So 
does each church-spire plead with every Christian to remem- 
ber the promises that he has made of fidelity to his Saviour. 

Was Joshua’s care and effort of any avail? “ And Israel 
served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of 
the elders that overlived Joshua.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What period of Joshua’s life was devoted to exhortation 
rather than conquest? (Title.) What was the great burden 
of his charge to Israel? (Golden Text.) 

When were the two and a half tribes allowed to settle 
beyond Jordan? (Josh. 22: 1-4.) With what charge did 
Joshua dismiss them? (22: 5, 6.) With what blessing did 
he dismiss the other half-tribe of Manasseh? (22: 7, 8.) 
Relate clearly the story of the altar of Ed. Where did 
Joshua live? (19: 49, 50.) Where did he assemble Israel 
to hear his first valedictory address? With what object? 
(23: 14-16.) What charge did he base on their knowledge 








if they are not so, a fear of God’s power against us ought cer- 
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of what God had done for them? (23: 6.) What one on 
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unsaved sinner fleeing from the wrath to come unto Christ | 
as his Redeemer. 

In making this figure serve us as we attempt to urge 
sinners to flee to Christ, it is natural that we should meet 
the question just here: Who is this Avenger of blood? To 
this we must on the instant give intelligible reply; for it is 
of highest importance that every one should bear in mind 
God’s perfect justice in dealing with human responsibility 


There is no such thing as mere impulse of passion in the | 
The avenger of blood | 
represents the Law of God, _By a vivid and strong trope of | 


personification, divine justice is pictured as a living person, 


Almighty, nor anything like caprice. 


on the track of each transgressor: Law pursues the guilty 
nian with demands of retribution. 

Hence it is true that no one will ever understand the 
persistency and patience with which the whole New Testa- 
‘Ment presses the methods and the measures of gospel relief, 
aniess he has first comprehended the absolute danger of 





remeliless ruin wherein it asstimes every sinner to be, who 


in all bis life has ever broken so much as a single command- 
ment (Jas, 2; 10). It is not possible to appreciate the | 
infinite graco of Jesus Christ’s sacrifice without a previous 
eonviction of the peril of all sin. Then we shall reach the 
meaning of the apostle’s declaration: “ Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound” (Rom. 5: 20). 

Now the passage from the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
is chosen for the golden text because it furnishes the key 
to the typical meaning of the Cities of Refuge, is quite 
specific in its terms, but it is singular in its language. To 
flee for refuge in order “to lay hold upon the hope set before 
us,” isin phraseology at least a surprise. 
never betray: 
of expression. 


Yet inspiration 
us into contradiction of doctrine by looseness 

We are not told anywhere that sinners are 
saved by knowledge,—not even by knowledge of Christ; we 
are saved by fuith. That is, we are summoned to trust the 
Lord Jesus Christ implicitly. So it is right to say that when 
one flees for refuge to such a Saviour, he flees not into a 
knowledge, but into a belief which is so fervent and so 
strong as that it is really an experience of “expectation 
mingled with desire;” and that is the exact definition of 
hope: we do flee into a hope which is a refuge. 

And, finally, it is exceedingly interesting to note the 
extraordinary pains taken to render these cities available in 
cases of supreme need. Six in number, they were scattered 
on both sides of the Jordan so as to avoid the necessity of 
rapid and dangerous crossing; there was one for every 
twenty-four miles of territory. Moreover, they were located 
on the summits of the hills, so as to be conspicuous and 
cheering to a man breathless with running; the roads lead- 
ing to them were kept level and wide, thirty-two (some say 
forty-two) feet broad; students of the law were stationed 
where they could point to the guide-boards, put ip at every 
cross-road in the land, and show the great word in shining 
letters, “ Refuge,” so plainly printed that he might run who 
read it (Hab. 2: 2). Could any one wish for more? 

The relevancy of all this is seen just here: we may not 
all of us fully comprehend the meaning of the covenant of 
man’s redemption between God the Father and God the Son, 
in pursuance of which Christ was “set for the fall and ris- 
ing again of many,” but we can certainly understand that 
Christ is close at hand to any sinner that seeks the refuge 
(see Rom. 10: 6-9). 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


In all of God’s dealings with his ancient people, he was 
teaching lessons for all peoples in every age In this record 
of his appointment of cities of refuge for those who were in 
peril from the avenger of blood, there is a lesson to every 
imperilled soul, in its suggestions of 


GOD'S PROVISIONS OF REFUGE, 
I, The Refuge is Only where God A ppoints it (vs. 1-3, 7, 8). 
Il. The Refuge is Only for Those Who Seek it (v. 4). 
III. The Refuge is Ample for All Who Need it (v. 9). 


I, THE REFUGE IS ONLY WHERE GOD APPOINTS IT. 


The Lord . . . spake... . saying . . . Appoint out for you 
. « They shall be your refuge (vs. 1-3). Only 
the six designated cities in all the Land of Promise could sup- 
ply a refuge from the avenger of blood. Other cities might 
seem as safe as these. Other cities might, indeed, seem even 
better suited than any one of these to provide a sure refuge. 
But no city, outside of these six, could offer such a covert as 
any one of them to him who fled for his life. He must turn 
to one of these cities, or meet his fate unshielded. There 
was just one way of refuge open to him. And so before, and 
#0 since, in God’s plan of refuge for the endangered. There 
was just one ark of. safety in the great deluge. There was 
just one altar of sacrifice for sin in the one tabernacle of the 
wilderness, and in the one temple in the Holy Land. There 
Was just one mercy-seat above the one ark of the covenant in 
the one Holy of Holics, where the one high-priest might 
Plead acceptably for the forgiveness of his people. “There 
Je one God, and one mediator between God and men, the 





| door; by me, if any man enter in, he shall be saved.” 


| at Shiloh. 


man Christ Jesus.” Jesus says unqualifiedly: “Tam the 
“ No man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” It is not for 
any one of us to say that another place of refuge, in our hour 
of spiritual danger, ought to answer as well as the covert 
provided in Jesus the Christ. There is God’s appointed ref- 
age for the sinner. There only can any one of us find a 
covert from the avenger of blood. “ How shall we escape, if 
we neglect so great salvation?” 


Il. THE REFUGE IS ONLY FOR THOSE WHO SEEK IT. 


When he that doth flee... shall stand at the entering of the 
gate of the city, and shall declare his cause in the ears of the elders 
. . . they shall take him into the city (v. 4). It was not enough 
that the cities of refuge were appointed and made known; 
that the roads to them were well laid, and were kept in con- 
stant repair; that at every turn the guide-posts pointed the 
way, with the cheering word, “ Refuge!” “ Refuge!” Unless 
he who fled from the avenger of blood set his face toward 
one of those cities, and sought it as for his life; unless he 


reached its very gate, and supplicated admission there because | 


his life was imperilled, there was no safety to him in any 
one of those cities, nor in them all. His peril was the same 
as if no city of refuge had ever been designated for the hunted 
fugitive. And so it is with every imperilled soul to-day. 
God’s refuge from the avenger of blood is only for those who 
seek it. It is not enough for you to know that there is such 
arefuge. It is not enough to know that you need it. It is 
not enough to sit in the shadow of the churches which are 
but the guide-posts pointing tothe place of refuge. You 
must be up and off, as for your life. You must stand before 
Him who is “the Door” of the place of refuge, and when 
you are there—“ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 


Ill. THE REFUGE IS AMPLE FOR ALL WHO NEED IT. 


T hese were the cities appointed for all the children of Israel, 
and for the stranger that sojourneth among them, that whosoever 
'. . might flee thither, and not die(v. 9). ‘‘ God is no respecter 
of persons.” Home-born and stranger alike were proffered 
the shelter of those cities of refuge, on the terms which were 
the same for all. The refuge was for all who needed it, and 
who would come and ask for it. And soitis with the Refuge 
which these cities were set to typify. It is not a question as 
to your birth or parentage or condition hitherto, which is to 
test your fitness for a shelter under that Refuge. The only 
question is, Do you need it, and seek it? ‘“ Whosoever will,” 
let himenterin. “ Blessed be God for that word ‘ whosoever,’ ” 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY M. C. HAZARD, ‘ 


Our lessons make quite a leap. Without notice, we pass 
from the beginning of conquest to the beginning of peace. 
Unless the teacher explains somewhat, the transition will be 
a little bewildering. There are three things to which he 
should refer as the essential matter of the intervening his- 
tory: 

1. The conquest of the land. That occupied, probably, about 
seven years. From Ebal and Gerizim the Israelitish army 
turned southward, and smote the five allied kings of the 
south at Gibeon. In the north, the decisive battle was 
fought and won at.the Waters of Merom against the united 
kings of the north. After each of these victories some con- 
siderable time was taken to reduce the cities, and conquer the 
minor kingg in each section of the country, but at Gibeon 
and the Waters of Merom the conquest of the land was prac- 
‘ivally settled. It is worth while to note, that the Anakim, 
W.ose giant stature frightened all the twelve spies except 
Joshua and Caleb, were the last to be overcome, and that 
stout-hearted Caleb was their conqueror (14: 12). With the 
same faith in God as he exhibited at the time of his appeal 
to the Israelites at Kadesh-barnea, Caleb said: “If so be the 
Lord will be with me, then I shall be able to drive them 
out, as the Lord said.” ‘ 

2. The division of the land. By permission of Moses, and 
upon their pledge to aid in the reduction of the land to be 
occupied by their brethren, the tribes of Gad and Reuben, 
and half of the tribe of Manasseh, already had had their 
boundaries settled upon the east side of the river. West of 
the Jordan the land was divided by lot.among the remaining 
tribes, excepting the tribe of Levi, whose inheritance was 
one of service tothe Lord. Judah and thetribes of Ephraim 
and Manasseh were the first to accept their lot. The remain- 
ing seven were located after the setting up of the tabernacle 
A committee of division was appointed, three 
from each tribe, who went through the land, and divided it 
by cities into seven parts (18:9). The last one to receive 
any inheritance was Joshua (19: 49, 50),—not first, as is 
usual with rulers, but last. He was first in service, but the 
last in reward, 

3. -T' he setting up of the tabernacle. When the land became 
theirs, the Israelites set up the tabernacle inShiloh. In this 
central position, it was still “in the midst of the camp.” 


which the Israelites had entered after the subjugation of 
their possessions. Now, coming to the lesson itself, we take 
up in order: 

I. The Command to Appoint Cities—We note: 1. That the 
“The Lord also spake with 
This was a scheme of salvation, and 


command was from the Lord. 
Joshua, saying,” ete. 
it seems but natural that God should have originated it. 
His thoughts always have run towards mercy, while man’s 
have run the other way. It was God, finally, who, self-moved 
because of his love for a lost world, sent his only Son that he 
might be the sinner’s refuge. Christ did not come in 
response to man’s appeal. 

2. That it was the reiteration of former commands. “A ppoint 
out for you cities whereof I spake unto you by the hand of 
Moses.” The thought of such a place of refuge was often in 
the mind of God. First, in a general way, in connection 
with the laying down of the principle that the willful mur- 
derer must be punished with death, God said that he would 
appoint a place to which the unintentional slayer could flee 
(Exod. 21: 13). 1-34; Dent. 19: 1-13) 
twice the Lord takes the matter up again, and gives specific 


Afterward (Num, 35: 


directions concerning the establishing of cities of refuge. 
And so of Christ, the greater refuge. His coming was no 
new thought; for he was “the Lamb that hath been slain 
from the foundation of the world.” 

II. The Purpose of Appointing Cities—They were to be 
places of refuge for those who undesignedly should be the 
cause of death to others. 
ever, for real murderers. 


They were to be no asylums, how- 
For them the law of retribution 
was still to hold good—the altar itself being no protection 
for them (Exod, 21: 14). Now, let the teacher call attention 
to the proceedings that were observed in affording refuge to 


: one who came to one of these cities for protection. 


1. The official trial (v. 6). 


gation ’—presumably (Num. 35; 25) of his own city. 


This was before “the congre- 
The 
cities of refuge simply provided for a fair trial, and afforded 
a place of safety to those who were adjudged unworthy of 
death. It was the duty of the Godel to avenge the death of 
his relative, no matter how his death was oceasioned. The 
law concerning the cities of refuge stayed the hand of the 


| avenger until it was decided by trial that the slayer deserved 


to die. 
After one was adjudged guilty, he was handed over by the 
elders of his own city to the blood avenger (Deut. 19; 12). 

2. The conditions of sujety. The slayer, 
acquitted of evil intent, must: (1.) Abide in his city of refuge. 
If he strayed outside, the revenger of blood was justified in 
slaying him (Num. 35: 26-28). There is no safety for the 
believer except in abiding in Christ. (2.) Abide there until 
the death of the high priest. Upon the death of the high priest, 
he could return to his own home with safety, the Goel no 
longer having the right of revenge (Num. 35: 25, 28). The 
death of Christ, our high priest, assures to us both life and 
freedom. 

III. The Appointing of the Cities—Let the teacher point 
out the cities on the map that were selected, and call atten- 
tion to the fact: 1, That they were Levitical cities. 
fled to them, in effect fled to the Lord for refuge. 


In this law was the embryo of the trial by jury. 


having been 


Those who 
2. That 
On each side of the river, they 
were located in the northern, central, and southerr portions 


they were easily accessible, 
of the land. No unfortunate slayer of his brother could be 
much more than a day’s hurried flight from a place of safety. 
3. That the way to them was prepared (Deut. 19:3). The rab- 
bins say that great pains were taken to keep the roads to 
these cities in good repair—that in them the hillocks were all 
leveled, the stones removed, every stream was bridged, and 
signs were placed along its whole length where other roads 
crossed or led into them, so that no one could mistake his 
way. 

The points of likeness between the salvation afforded by 
the cities of refuge and that given in Christ are almost self- 
enforcing. 1. As to divine appointment. God sent his Son 
into the world, that the world might be saved (John 3: 17). 
2. As to accessibility. Jesus Christ is nigh unto every one 
that calls upon him,—a very present help in time of trouble, 
It need not take even half a day to reach him. 3. As to 
necessity. All men are come into condemnation ; for all men 
have sinned. The avenger is upon their track. It is neces- 
sary for them to flee to Christ for salvation. 4, As to being 
the only salvation. It would not do for the manslayer to flee 
to any other cities than those appointed. “ Neither is there 
any other name under heaven, that is given among men, 
wherein we must be saved.” 5. As to the way of obtaining sal. 
The sinner must flee to Christ. The fact that places 
of refuge were provided was no protection to the manslayer 
except as he sought the shelter of one of them. 6. As to its 
availability. The gates of the cities of refuge were always: 
open, lest some poor fugitive should be slain under their 
very shadow. No repentant sinner need fear that he wilf 
find the door of mercy shut. But “now” is the accepted 
time, and now is the day of salvation. 7. As to its conditions, 


vation. 


Once in the city of refuge, the manslayer had to stay there, 
Our safety is in abiding in Christ (John 15: 1-6). 
But there is one thing in which there is a glorious un- 





The place was chosen by God (Deut, 12: 11, 12). Its name, 


which means rest, had reference, probably, to the rest upon | 





likeness. The cities of refuge sheltered only the innocent—~ 
but Christ is a refuge for the guilty ! 


Once inside the straite 
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gate, even the greatest sinner is safe—and no sinner is too 
great to enter the portal that stands invitingly open for all. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Few lessons can be made more impressive than this, with 
care and study. Many grown persons have vague ideas of 
the cities of refuge, but a description of them, and the truth 
typified of Christ, can be made plain to children. 

T he penalty for murder.—W hat is the sixth commandment ? 
God had taught the same thing long before. When Noah 
first came out of the ark, God said to him: “ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” Who was the 
first murderer? Whom did he kill? Why? Cain was 
afraid; he fled away from all his family; he knew that 
everybody would call him a murderer, and want to kill him ; 
he could not forget his brother’s blood ; he said, “ Every one 
that findeth me shall slay me.’ Among all people, if a man 
killed another, the father, brother, or son of the murdered 
man could kill the murderer; there was a law, “He that 
killeth any man shall surely be put to death.” This was to 
teach the world how precious in God’s sight is life; he only 
gives life, and he only has the right to take it away. 

Accidental putting to death—But sometimes a man might 
cause another’s death by what we call an accident. Two 
men might be cutting trees in a wood, and the head of the 
axe fly off and kill one of them, or the falling tree come and 
crush one, or one might throw a stone or shoot a dart, not 
knowing where it would hit. Would that be willful murder ? 
Would the dead man’s brother be angry, and want to kill 
the other man? He surely would, unless in some way the 
man could escape. Suppose he did meet and kill him, then 
a third man would slay Aim, then another do the same, and 
so on; where would the killing ever stop? 





God appointing a refuge—God provided against all thir, | 


He spoke to Joshua in this way: “Now, you must do as | 
said by Moses; choose out six from among your cities, to be 
called cities of refuge, where any one who has killed another, 
but did not mean to do murder, can go and be safe.” 

Location of the cities —To show the location of these cities, 
do not merely point them out on your ordinary map, but pre- 
pare a special one at home, which you can pin on the wall 
or blackboard. You might cut a-large sheet of paper in the 
shape, of the land of Palestine, trace on it the river Jordan, 
and the few places of which we have studied in this quarter, 
and make a red cross for each of the cities of refuge. Do 
not try to teach the six names, but tell all about them which 
your children can comprehend. Show how they were placed, 
three on each side of Jordan, all about the same distance 
apart, all large cities well known to everybody. Nota place 
in all Palestine but was within half a day’s journey to some 
one of these cities. Suppose a man, who did not mean to do 
so, found he had killed another. What could hedo? He 
would start quickly for fear of his life, running towards the 
nearest city of refuge. ‘The roads were kept clear and 
level, not a loose stone to make one stumble; nothing to trip 
his swift foot: every little stream had a bridge built across it. 
No narrow ass ; no hill was left, so that there were no steep 
places to climb; no winding passages to turn. If two roads 
met, there was a guide-post, and the plain word, Refuge, 
pointing to the right road. On, on, he ran, eager for a 
sight of the towers of the city,—to get inside the walls before 
he was overtaken. Would he be hindered at the gate? No, 
an officer was always there to let the troubled, tired traveler 
in. Inside the gate he was safe ; no hand could seize him, no 
sword or arrow wound him, When he got breath enough to 
tell his story, the elders and judges listened to hear why he 
came, They examined afterwards: if he had really meant 
to kill, he was sent back to be punished with death as Achan 
was,—how ? If they were sure he did not mean to murder 
his neighbor, and had not hated him, they gave him rest, a 
place to live in the city where he had found a safe refuge. 
What if the pursuer came? He could not touch him. So 
long as he stayed in the city of refuge he was safe; but there 
he must stay, no matter how much he wanted to see his 
friends and his house, for his avenger might take his life if 
he found him outside, 

Pardon for the murderer.—But when the high-priest died, 
he became free, his sin was pardoned, At the death of 
the high-priest all who had so fled to the cities of refuge 
were made free ; they could go back to the homes and families 
they so suddenly left, perhaps years before. Do you see 
God’s mercy and justice in this plan? He would not allow 
life to be taken in an hour of anger or revenge; Killing 


another cannot make wrong right. God says, “ Vengeance | 


is mine, I will repay.” 

Ohrist our refuge.—How does the golden text remind you 
of these cities? In how many ways can you see Christ, the 
sinner’s safety? What was the first thing a man did who 
had to escape for his life? For a way of escape from sin, 
God gaye his Son: those who flee to Jesus will find life 
eternal. How was the road made easy? Where must the 
man go to be safe? Jesus has borne our sin, made the way 
plain by word and example, and we know there is now no 
condemnation, no blame or charge of guilt against them who 


are in: Christ. When could the man leave the city with a 
pardon? Our High Priest has died once for all; all who flee 
to him are safe, will find rest, and will abide in him who will 
abundantly pardon. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What cities of Israel have been regarded as a symbol of 
Christ? (Title.) Who have availed themselves of this 
merciful provision? (Golden Text.) 

Draw a large map of Canaan, and mark the regions of the 
Hittite, Amorite, Perizzite, Hivite and Jebusite (Josh. 9: 
1, 2). Locate Gibeon, and concisely relate the story of the 
league. Locate their four cities, and connect them by a light 
line (Josh. 9:17). Relate the story of the southern con- 
quest, locating and connecting the cities of the five kings, 
and Makkedah. Relate the story of the northern conquest, 
locating and connecting its chief cities. How many kings 
did Joshua conquer? (Josh. 12: 24.) Point out the posses- 
sions of the five tribes who shared in the first distribution. 
What important event stands between the two distributions? 
(Josh. 18:1, 2.) Point out the possessions of the remaining 
seven tribes. What tribe received none? How then were 
there twelve portions? What lesson are we to learn from 
the study of this distribution of lands? (Josh. 21: 438-45; 
Rom. 4: 21; Heb. 10: 23.) What merciful design of God 
did he command to be executed when the tribes had 
received their possessions? (Josh. 20: 1, 2.) Had Israel 
‘had any place of refuge for the manslayer previous to this 
time, or had they not? (Exod. 21: 12-14.) How many cities 
were first designed for refuge, and how were they to be pre- 
pared? (Deut. 19: 1-3.) Under what circumstance should 
three more be added? (Deut. 19: 7-10.) What truth con- 
cerning the moral quality of a deed were these cities con- 
tinually suggesting? (vs. 3-5; Deut. 19: 4-6, 11-13; 
1 John 3: 15,) How were these cities guarded against the 
protection of criminals? (Num. 35: 12, 20-25, 30.) What 
limit was affixed to the protection of the innocent? (Num. 
35: 26-28.) Recite the amendment to the constitution relat- 
ing to criminal prosecutions. How early was the law con- 
cerning murder known to man? (Gen. 4: 14; 9: 5, 6.) 
When only could he who had accidentally slain a man freturn 
in safety to his own inheritance? (v. 6.) Why might he 
then return? Point out and describe the three cities of 
refuge on the west of Jordan? (v. 7.) Point out and 
describe the three on the east? (v. 8.) How far may we 
trace a spiritual significance in the appointment of these 
cities, and in what respects does the symbolism fail? In 
what sense is Christ now a refuge to all his people? (Rom. 
5:1, 2; Heb. 6: 18.) In what special sense is he a refuge 
to many? (Psa. 59:16.) In what special sense is he yet to 
be a refuge to all his own? (Isa. 26: 20, 21.) How many 
cities were added to the six to make up the Levitical cities? 
(Josh. 21: 41.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE SINNER’S REFUGE. 
’ 


SAFETY ASSURED 
TO THE JEWISH FUGI- TO US 
TIVE 
IN 


APPOINTED CITIES. | CHRIST, 


AS GOD FOR CHRIST’S SAKE HATH FOR- 
GIVEN YOU. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“God is the refuge of his saints.” 

* There is a safe, a secret place.” 

“ Salvation !—oh, the joyful sound.” 
“ Dear Refuge of my weary soul.” 
“© Jesus, Saviour of the lost.’”’ 

** Just as I am, without one plea.” 
“T lay my sins on Jesus,” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL. 


The idea of the place, if not city, of refuge is one that is 
familiar to the student of history, from the earliest ages. So 
| numerous are the ancient examples that it is altogether 


as here, to furnish a check upon blood revenge merely, but 
for all sorts of offenses that were punishable with death or 
maiming. In times when even a debtor might be called 


superfluous to quote. In pagan nations it was not intended, | 


power. A familiar example of the disgust which such a city 
of refuge might inspire is to be found in the story of Romu- 
lus, the founder of Rome. Wlien Romulus, to strengthen 
the new city in various ways, had opened an “asylum” for 
the scoundrels of the towns of the region, and then sought 
wives for them, he was taunted with the question why he 
had not opened an asylum for women also. 

That word “asylum,” by the way, is the good old word, 
which is much more appropriate than “refuge” for the thing 
meant. It means a place not to be violated; and also, in the 
abstract, the right of sanctuary, or freedom from being vio- 
lated. As an English word, “asylum” has acquired a secon- 
dary, but an excellent, sense. But when it refers to an 
ancient institution, it means nothing more than the right of 
one who has fled to a city of refuge, or otherwise come to be 
“in sanctuary.” Such was the case of Adonijah when he 
had “ caught hold on the horns of the altar” (1 Kings 1: 51), 
or of Joab (1 Kings 2: 28). Each was “in asylum” or “in 
sanctuary.” “ Refuge,” though a good word, was not the 
best that could have been used when our present version was 
made. 

Concerning the administration of the tights of the cities of 
refuge, we are left chiefly to the stories of the later rabbins. 
According to them, every road leading to the cities of refuge 
was to be of a certain breadth (fifteen cubits at least), to be 
kept clear of stones, to have a bridge over every stream it 
crossed, and to be provided with guide-boards so plain that 
the runner could read as he flew along. The road being 
thus prepared for swiftest flight, after the refugee had entered 
the city, he was to have a habitation assigned him, he was 
to be taught how to support himself, and taught a trade if 
necessary ; his children were helped in various ways by the 
ladies of the high-priest’s house in order that those children 
might not wish for the death of the high-priest. And ifthe 
reftuzee should die before the high-priest, his bones were to 
be gathered up when the latter died, and to be buried in the 
sepulchres of his fathers. 

The privileges of sanctuary in Christian churches, from 
about the fifth century down, seem to have been derived from 
pagan customs entirely. Nowadays, in the East, especially 
east of Mesopotamia, the tombs or welys of noted Muslim 
saints are places of asylum. And the refugee who succeeds 
in reaching asylum is in constant fear lest the basest kind of 
trickery should be used to draw him away from his place of 
safety. A false statement that reconciliation has been effected, 
or that the blood-money has been paid, is said to be a com- 
mon means of drawing him away to death. Such lies, too, 
are said to be urged with all eloquence, and even tears, by 
the female relatives of the person slain. Force, or violation 
of asylum, is sometimes practiced ; but that is to be classed 
with rioting or other abnormal lawlessness. 

Blood revenge, the real evil sought to be avoided by the 
Mosaic cities of refuge, still exists as a law in the East among 
the Bedawin, but the custom is said to be dying out near 
Egypt and Palestine. In its simplest form of statcment, it is 
the right of the nearest of kin of the slain to slay the slayer; 
and this right to slay is to be set aside or commuted only by 
certain arrangements in which the heads of the tribes or 
families may take part. Details vary in various places; but 
the negotiations are matters of great délicacy, often lasting 
for years. In consequence, the fear of incurring a blood-feud 
often prevents a marauding expedition in certain direr*ions, 

Indeed, in Bedawy war, the object is properly plu*.er, not 
destruction of life; and in battle, it may be said, no one is 
killed outright, except through accident. After the warfare, 
each tribe generally claims damages for each death, and the 
balance has to be paid for. But in case of death in general 
battle, no family blood-feud arises; though the killing of a 
man with whom a previous feud existed is held to “count in 
the quarrel.” 

But the subject of the blood-feud, and of its mitigation in 
various ways, is too extensive to be treated at length here. 
For a good popular account, reference may be had to Lady 
Aune Blunt’s Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates; though 
that book treats insufficiently of the dahtl, or protector to 
whom a captive surrenders, And again, this dahl is only 
the most striking example of (what we may call) personal 
asylum, which, in form of words, at. least, is sought every- 
where, by all sorts of culprits. I have seen it invoked when 
a boy was to be punished by his father for some prank. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that blodd-feuds, any 
more than other results of crime or accident, always follow 
the course of strict adherence to rule, Bedawy human nature 
is like any other human nature, and quite as imperfect in its 
views and decisions. The artificial system among them is 
subject to as many accidents in its carrying out, to as many 
pieces of injustice or of failure of justice, as with us. Cow- 
ardice, meanness, slyness, with other things not altogether 





by no means a superfluity. 

At the same time, a place of refuge was not an unmixed 
good, as several passages in the Greek classics inform us. 
We know very well, also, how the privilege of being “in 














sanctuary” in the middle ages, was fearfully abused, and had 
for its uniform tendency only the strengthening of priestly 


upon to pay with his life or his flesh, such an institution was | 


virtuous or brave, mar the whole system. A close look ‘at 
the law of blood-feuds destroys its romantic terror quite as 
thoroughly as accurate investigation does away with the 
| pretty stories of most history. Blood revenge is a barbarous 
custom, based originally in the passions, not the reason, of 
mankind; and is to be recommended only by those absurdi- 
ties which Providence allows to mitigate almost every cruelty 
of the barbaric state, from wild savagery to feudal chivalry; 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All anobjectionable panmenttonp received will be promecy noticed 
under this head. The interests of our readers will guide us in making 
further notice.) 


BOOKS. 


The Minst Problem. By James Croll. 16mo, pp. 24. Toronto: 


William Br 


Pre jon: A novel. 
8. Ogilvie & Co. Pr 


The Lamb in the Midst of the Throne; or, The History of the Cross. By 
James M. Sherwood. &vo, pp. 525. New York: Funk and Wagnallis. 


Guides and Guards in Character-bullding. By C. H. Payne, D.D., LL.D., 
President of the Ohio Wesleyan niversi ty. 12mo, pp. 260. New 
York: Phillips and Hunt. 


Detpe of Hijtocy: by the most famous poets of all ages. With fllustra- 
lons, Chosen and annotated by y 4 A. Ford, A.M. Square 8vo, 
bs 468. Detroit: M, W. Elisworth & Co. 


The io Testament: the text in the authorized translation, with a com- 
entary and critical notes. By Adam Clarke, LL.D.,F.8.A. A new 
edition, edited by Daniel art LL.D. Voll. The els and Acta. 
8v0, pp. 441. New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price,§3.00 per volume. 


Rg a 4 L. Hall. 12mo, pp. 24. New York: 





THE NEW MARTYR OF THE DESERT.* 


It is a too common belief that the romantic and the 
heroic have been crowded out of our modern life before 
the increasing utilitarianism, and the universal leveling, 
of this practical and prosaic age. This is only a belief; 
and, happily, it is a belief not corresponding with the 
facts, but one which owes its origin to the popular ten- 
dency to despise the present, and to invest the past with 
a haze of supernatural light. No page of the past can 
show more splendid deeds of self-forgetfulness, of willing 
suffering and daring for Christ’s sake, for science’s sake, 
or for country’s sake, than can be read on the yet 
unturned pages of the present. Even England,—plod- 
ding, practical, conservative Old England,—whose chief 
energies are popularly supposed to be directed towards 
creating a market for her goods, and extending her ter- 
ritorial possessions in Asia, Africa, and America, can 
point to many a career of her sons, within this century, 
which was as knightly and as true as that of any belted 
chevalier of medixval times. The lives of men like 
Bishop Patteson and David Livingstone, both faithful 
unto death in far-off missionary fields, show examples 
of chivalrous devotion to the cause of Christ, rarely 
equalled, perhaps never excelled, in the centuries before. 
And now, but yesterday, a life has closed which shows 
how the old romantic spirit, which scorned beaten paths, 
still survives in modern England. The life was that of 
Professor Edward Henry Palmer, who lived as one who 
loved to meet strange men and see strange sights, and 
who died as one would die who loved his country. 

Professor Palmer has been fortunate in his biographer. 


’ It is Mr. Walter Besant, his friend and associate, who 


commits the story of Professor Palmer’s life to the printed 
page. Of Mr. Besant’s pre-eminent fitness for this task, 
little need be said. As the secretary of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and as an enthusiastic worker in the 
field of biblical research, Mr, Besant has the knowledge, 
and the sympathy which comes of knowledge, which 
enable him to appreciate Professor Palmer’s work, and 
to speak of itdntelligently to others. And as the popular 
novelist, Mr. Besant has that large gift of imaginative- 
ness without which no biography can be a living thing; 
and that beauty and ease of diction which would go far 
to make any book worth reading which was distin- 
guished by their presence. 

The readers of The Sunday School Times are familiar 
with the main facts of the closing scenes in the life of 
Professor Palmer. They know him as the author of The 
Desert of the Exodus; and as one of the searchers after 
the fountain of Qadis, the supposed site of Kadesh- 
Barnea. And they recall his murder -last year by the 
Arabs of the Sinaitic desert, to whom he was the bearer 
of proposals from the British Government, in relation to 
the safety of the Suez Canal, during the Egyptian war 
which had then but begun. From this standpoint of 
knowledge, they will be better able to follow understand- 
ingly the story of his life, as told by Mr. Besant. 

Like many another man whose later life brought him 
into prominence, Edward Henry Palmer began his 
career in what seemed then to be inauspicious circum- 
stances, It was only in the seeming, however, that this 
beginning was inauspicious; for as Mr. Besant truthfully 
and reverently says in the opening sentence of the first 
chapter of his book, his life “by a happy accident,—or 
by Providence,—was directed into an unexpected way 
of great and exceptional honor, and, at last, found an 
ending as tragic as any recorded by poet or historian, 
after an exploit without a parallel in the heroic deeds 
of all the ages. To one who considers at the outset this 
achievement alone, it seems as if the whole of the 
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previous life may be regarded as the preparation for it. 
So much indeed may always be said of any great and 
noble deed.” Edward Henry Palmer, born in 1840 in 
the old university town of Cambridge, with an inherited 
tendency to consumption, had little thought as, while 
yet a mere lad, he scraped acquaintance with English 
gypsies, and other strange people, that he was preparing 
in the surest way for the great work of his life, and for 
a romantic and heroic death. But a wiser Mind than 
theirs who grieved at his lack of interest in ordinary 
school studies, was shaping young Palmer's life to 
unseen ends. 

Asa boy, Palmer had a passion for linguistics, but 
not for linguistics as they are taught in the schools. It 
was not the delicate and copious Greek or the strong 
and stately Latin, with their formal grammars, and 
their suggestions of confining school-room walls, which 
first attracted the lad, but the free grammarless Romany, 
the language of the gypsies, who were here to-day and 
to-morrow went no one knew whither. When his 
school life was over, and his life as a clerk in London 
had begun, he attempted to learn Italian by rule and 
rote; but at last he flung aside his books in disgust, and 
instead, went to the coffee-houses and the docks,—any- 
where where he might hear Italians talk, and where he 
might join, as well as he could, in their conversation. 
So he learned Frerich. So—in a measure—he learned 
Arabic, to the study and the teaching of which his life 
was later to be devoted. 

It was a strange life, that London life, with its 
mingling of drudgery and pleasure—of Philistine 
ledgers and journals, and Bohemian adventures; but it 
was a life which had its share in the making of the 
man. “It is always safest,” says Mr. Besant, when he 
sums up this chapter on The Day of Small Things,— 
“Ttis always safest to follow the beaten track; those 
men know least anxiety who tramp along the broad 
highroads ; but how much more interest is crowded into 
the narrow span of life by those who journey—in the 
same direction, it is true—through the bypaths and the 
winding lanes, where you may easily miss your way, or 
even fall into a quag, or into a pit, or down a hill, or 
among robbers, but which are full of beauty, which 
catch the sunrise and the sunset, the falling lights and 
shadows, and are set with dainty flowers, and lie between 
leafy hedges, and are very, very much fresher than the 
dusty road, and which abound, at every step, with Arabs, 
gypsies, tramps, Hindoos, authors, Persians, patriots, 
actors, showmen, poets, jugglers, acrobats, tinkers, and all 
kinds of curious, disreputable, and interesting people.” 

It was when Syed Abdullah came to Cambridge, in 
1860, as a candidate for a readership in Indian lan- 
guages at the University, that Palmer, whom ill-health 
had forced back to his native town, came first into con- 
tact with the Oriental languages. Stimulated into curi- 
osity by the mysterious-looking Arabic letters, and 
encouraged and helped by free conversation with Syed 
Abdullah, Palmer gave himself with enthusiasm to this 
new study. It was not long before he began dimly to 
perceive that this was to be his life-work; and with a 
true instinct he turned away from what would clash with 
that, and announced himself at Cambridge as a student 
of Oriental languages. It was hard work,—harder than 
the picking up of French and Italian at London docks. 
“ Arabic and Persian did not, as old women say, ‘come 
natural’ to him. Nothing comes natural to any man,” 
remarks Mr. Besant quietly. 

The college to which Palmer had attached himself at 
Cambridge was St. John’s College. It was not long 
before the work of the young Orientalist attracted atten- 
tion; and he soon had gathered around a small but 
select circle of friends and helpers. Not many years 
elapsed before his graduation, and his election to a fel- 
lowship in St. John’s College, which helped afterwards 
to his appointment as the Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic for the University of Cambridge. 

It was almost immediately after his appointment to a 
fellowship of his college, that Palmer had his first oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with Oriental life,—he went 
to the East as a member of the Sinai Survey party, 
which was sent out about sixteen years ago by the 
English Palestine Exploration Fund. Mr. Besant fol- 
lows in detail the story of Palmer’s work in the penin- 
sula of Sinai, and especially in the wilderness of Et- 
Tih,—the wilderness of the wandering of the Children 
of Israel. To the student of biblical geography this is 
the most interesting period of Palmer’s life, for it led to 
the publication of his book on The Desert of the Exodus, 
—a work which occupies a unique place in the literature 
of its subject. 

The ten years’ work as Professor of Arabic at Cam- 
bridge—Palmer was appointed to the Lord Almoner’s 





chair in 1871—are sketched by Mr. Besant with brevity, 
and yet with fullness. These years have iess of interest 
for the average reader than some other parts of Professor 
Palmer’s life; but they were fruitful for the University 
of Cambridge in the furtherance of Oriental studies, and 
in the varied literary work which the new professor was 
doing. To this period of his life belong the History of 
the Jewish Nation, the Outlines of Scripture Geography, 
quite a group of Oriental grammars, the Life of Haroun 
Alraschid, and the Translation of the Quran. The His- 
tory of Jerusalem, the City of Herod and Saladin, 
which had been written conjointly by him and Mr. 
Besant, now his biographer, had been published in 
1871. Many knew Professor Palmer as a student of 
Arabic; few knew him as a writer of gypsy songs, and as 
the translator of Finnish poems; but in these and in a 
hundred other ways Professor Palmer was exercising his 
talents. Even in his recreations, he was faithful to his 
chosen way of life. The chapter, in Mr. Besant’s book, 
entitled “The Recreations of a Pundit,” give sufficient 
examples of these. 

Three years after Professor Palmer left the University 
of Cambridge,—years which were employed in general 
journalistic work,—the war-cloud burst over the East. 
Here Professor Palmer’s knowledge of the spoken Arabic 
marked him out as a man likely to be of service to his 
country, and so he went to the Desert as an unofficial 
envoy to the Arabs, with the object of securing the 
safety of the Suez Canal. “The Great Ride of the 
Sheikh Abdullah,”—the name by which Professor Palmer 
was known among the Bedawin,—is narrated by Mr. 
Besant with vigor and eloquence. It was a perilous 
mission which Professor Palmer had undertaken. It 
placed him—an Englishman and a Christian—at the 
mercy of the Bedawin at a time when the excitement 
over the pretensions of Arabi Pasha and the doings of 
England in Egypt, was not likely to increase the toler- 
ance of the wandering tribes towards either Englishmen 
or Christians. Nevertheless, it seemed at first as if his 
work would be accomplished in safety. The promises 
of the Arabs, Professor Palmer’s credence of them, the 
deceit by which he was suddenly brought face to face 
with death, are narrated with fullness and vividness. 
Mr. Besant here draws largely upon the letters which 
Professor Palmer had written just before his murder,— 
letters which are pathetic in their buoyant and boyish 
hopefulness, and in their lack of foresight of the fate 
which was overhanging him. 

Mr. Besant’s description of the closing scene in the 
life of Palmer, and the burial in Westminster Abbey of 
the remains of his body which were recovered after the 
war, is worth inserting here in full: 

It was reported very soon after the murder, and among the 
first rumors which reached Cairo—another indication that the 
murder was ordered—that the Sheikh Abdullah, before being 
killed, solemnly cursed his murderers. Some of his friends 
have been pained to think that his last moments should have 
been spent in cursing hisenemies. It must, however, be under- 
stood that cursing in the hands of an Oriental who understands 
how to curse is a most powerful weapon of defense. Palmer knew 
every form of Arab cursing. He was driven to this, as his last 
resource. If he could not deter them by cursing, he could do 
no more, And, again, to understand an Oriental curse, one 
must go to the Old Testament, and not toa gathering of English 
or American roughs. Such a curse is a solemn and an awful 
thing. It falls upon a man, and weighs him down and crushes 
him; it brings with it a fearful foreboding of judgment ; it lies 
like lead upon a guilty heart; it helps to bring the crime to 
light, and the criminal to justice. 

I make no doubt—no doubt whatever—that the denunciations 
of woe, ruin, desolation, and death—Palmer’s last words— 
which fell upon the ears of those wild desert men, and were 
echoed back from the rocks around them, became to them a 
prophecy, sure and certain, as is the vengeance of the Lord. 

*O my God!’—it is the voice of Asaph the singer, ‘make 
them like a wheel, as the stubble before the wind; fill their 
faces with shame ; let them be confounded and troubled for 
ever; yea, let them be put to shame and perish.’ The curse 
has fallen upon the murderers already ; they are confounded ; 
they are put toshame ; they have perished. 

Thus died the Sheikh Abdullah, 

Eight months later we stood in the crypt where England 
buries her heroes, to pay the last honors to the three who fell 
in the Wady Sudr. While the words of our magnificent ser- 
vice for the dead resounded among the shadows of that ghostly 
place, while the voices of the choristers echoed among the 
tombs, there were some who wept, and some who thanked 
Heaven for English hearts, as true and loyal now as in the 
brave days of old, and some who thought of Palmer’s strange 
destiny, and how a brave boy should win his way from obscur- 
ity to honor by indomitable courage and persistence, and how 
the mortal remains of a quiet scholar and man of books should 
find a place beside the bones of Wellington and Nelson. 

This biography is written with the love and enthusi- 
asm of a friend, But it is written also with discrimina- 
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tion. Mr, Besant is as quick as any te see the essential 
defects as well as the essential strength of Professor 
Palmer’s mind and methods. More than once Mr. 
Besant notifies his reader that Professor Palmer was a 
linguist rather than a philologist,—one who caught a 
language itself into his mind, rather than one who was 
a master of the philosophy of a language. It could 
hardly be otherwise. Edward Palmer’s boyish contempt 
for the formal and definite, his eager love for the free 
and the living in language, were reflected in Professor 
Palmer’s arbitrary and irregular methods of dealing 
with language, and in that self-confidence which pre- 
vented him from giving due attention to the already 
existent literature of any subject with which he was 
called upon to deal. 

The defects as well as the excellencies of Professor 
Palmer’s method are shown in the works which he has 
left behind him. His most popular book, The Desert 
of the Exodus, is a good example. It is the best book 
yet written on its subject, and it will remain so for some 
time; but it is not so good as it might be, because it was 
written im ignorance of much that had been done 
already in the same field. Professor Palmer did all 
that one man could do independently; had he devoted 
more preliminary study to his field, he would have done 
still more. 

In the chapter on “ The Desert of the Wanderings,” 
Mr. Besant makes a pleasing acknowledgment (pp. 89, 
101, 102) of Dr. Trumbull’s rediscovery of ’Ain Qadis, 
the supposed site of Kadesh-barnea, among the 
searchers for which Professor Palmer had Leen one. 

There are three appendices to the book: the first a 
tribute to Palmer’s work as an Oriental scholar; the 
second a collection of poems in various languages and 
by various writers in memory of Professor Palmer ; and 
the third a list of Palmer’s works. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Besant’s biography 
of Palmer is one of the best books of the year. Itisa 
book dealing with a scholastic subject, but in a quite 
unscholastic way. Everywhere it touches on the poetry 
of the scholar’s life-—the music of a life lived with a 
purpose. Those who are interested in biblical geography 
or in the Oriental languages, will come to this work with 
a special zest ; those who love the curious in human life, 
will find in it a rare interest; those who love literature, 
will find here the beautiful in form and the beautiful in 
thought. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 
South Carolina, state, at Newberry...............s0esesees July 25, 26 











Kentucky, state, at Bowling Green...............:s000 August 21-23 
Alabama, state, at Tuscaloosa...............00scceeeees September 5, 6 
Vermont, state, at Northfield........................September 11, 12 


RRs HI, GE Ross s cn cn cence scccsssssnansnansed October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord.............+0++0+ November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton..............:ssseeseee November 14-17 
Oregon, state, at Salem.............c000..sseecssceeseeeee NOVEMDEr —— 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 


Snip Wiiaiepakcnckinaudincaccseens tbanaibipeshes<ipeskekacnsens July 11-24 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 
County, Temmessee............esseeeeesesesees July 17 to August 26 


Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
Chicago, Illinois............sc0::+++s0+s0000+e-J uly 17 to August 1 
Theological, Scientific, and Literary Association of the 
African Methodjst Episcopal Church, Wilberforce, 
NpisiatiknsssstsasAscndcnes Secedeotipen soseseces July 20 to August 2 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 
aaiinihiasedhshddnahsiecednastnpbonsiabnas cadiboons July 24 to August 3 
The Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, at Niagara, Toronto, 
i a a a ee eh July 25 to August 1 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, Ohio, July 24 to August 5 
The Sunday-school Parliament, Thousand Islands Park, St. 
Lawrence River, New York.............+. July 25 to August 5 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, Mountain Lake 
Park, Garrett County, Maryland...........s.0000++ August 7-17 
Shenandoah Valley Summer Assembly, at Mount Jackson, 


Tas sdedlibiksnidhsbebbinsekesksecgncoas.abssecnahonstsanas SG 
Mahtomede Summer Sunday-school Assembly, White Bear 
Me IN nooo. sc vensns scnntoaseiotpones August 7-20 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
Pe icsitictitsinctiilne ns RipheaDiilunchiodieitsanineiabogen August 7-27 
Lisbon Summer Sunday-school Assembly, at Cedar Rapids, 
eS PRUE ape OES 27 a a August 14-21 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
eR or BRO Rea aE August 22-31 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—During the Michigan State Sunday-school Conven- 
tion at Eaton Rapids, June 26-28, the state was redis- 
tricted, and leading workers selected as district superin- 





tendents. A correspondent writes that the meeting was 


interesting, and full of help in many ways. The next 
annual convention will probably be held at Ionia. 


—Encouraged by the success of its efforts during the 
past year, the Livingstone County (Ill.) Sunday-school 
Association decided at its recent convention at Pontiac 
to employ regularly a Sunday-school missionary to 
organize schools, hold institutes, etc. The association 
numbers 119 schools, or one to every 323 of the popula- 
tion, with thirty-eight per cent of the inhabitants under 
twenty-one years of age in its schools. 


—Over twenty counties reported, throngh their dele- 
gates, to the Texas State Sunday-school Convention at 
Fort Worth, June 22. The delegate from Tarrant 
County reported that the colored population even more 
than the whites were becoming interested in the work; 
and another delegate found that the schools were driv- 
ing whiskey out, and winning money for the churches. 
The Colorado County Convention had been so large that 
it was obliged to adjourn to the woods to hold its 
sessions. Twenty-five counties have been organized in 
all, though several failed toreport. A collection to defray 
expenses and support a man to organize counties and do 
general Sunday-school work, realized $650, of which sum 
Tarrant and Dallas counties subscribed about two-fifths. 
Terrell will be the next place of meeting, and the date 
June 24, 1884. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—A meeting of the Lisbon Sunday-school Assembly 
will be held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, beginning August 
14, and continuing one week. 


—Two counties of Texas hold Sunday-school conven- 
tions soon: Fannin County at Dodd City the second 
week in August; and Grayson County at Whitesboro’ 
about August 20. 


—At the first meeting of the Shenandoah Sunday- 
school Assembly, all departments, music, revival work, 
Sunday-school normal work, temperance, etc., will be 
discussed. The list of speakers, as announced, includes 
General Neal Dow, Colonel Robert Cowden, the Hon. 
R. R. Farr, Superintendent of the public schools of Vir- 
ginia, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and many ministers from 
the vicinity. Free musical instruction, and sermons, 
lectures illustrated by the stereopticon, and evangelistic 
work are all provided for. First, however, on the 
programme, is placed the norma] Sunday-school instruc- 
tion, under the charge of Colonel Cowden. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—These are the days of centenaries. One of the 
most recent centenaries observed was that of the preach- 
ing of sermons in connection with Sunday-school 
anniversaries. The centenary was observed in Dursley 
Tabernacle, Gloucester, in accordance with the tradition 
which set the delivery of the first Sunday-school 
anniversary sermon, by Mr. William King, an associate 
of Raikes, as having taken place within that building. 


—Help from others often leads to self-help on the 
part of those receiving it. That is the point which is 
made in a recent letter of a Texas missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union. He writes: “ Your 
gift helped me to organize a Sunday-school, and stimu- 
lated the poor people to raise $18, so that the school 
starts off with 10 teachers and 55 scholars, with a good 
supply of books and papers, in a new school-house, and 
with great interest. 


—Some time ago the Sunday-school Union of the 
Vale of Leven, Scotland, offered prizes for the best 
singing by Sunday-school choirs in public competition. 
The first competition was held recently, and six choirs 
were awarded prizes varying in value from about seven 
and a half dollars to about fourteen dollars. The report 
of the examiners is more frank than such documents 
usually are. Time, tune, pronunciation, style and 
expression were all criticised with vigor; and the ear 
and sight tests were pronounced pretty much a failure. 
This was the first competition of the Vale of Leven 
schools; and the frank report of the examiners will 
probably aid more in the cultivation of good Sunday- 
school singing than a more favorable report would have 
done. 


—Slow progress is reported by the Sunday-school work- 
ersin Spain. At Logrono, a small village, a Sunday- 
school was opened at New Year’s time, which has 
increased till it has a membership of 14 boys and 13 girls. 
The teachers desire to have the Spanish Sunday-school 
paper to give these children, that their hearts may, as 
they grow up, become purified and enlarged by gospel 
truth. Mr. Fliedner, of Madrid, has found, in his travels 





in Spain, that the Sunday-school papers, the translation 
of Christie’s Old Organ, and other evangelical works, sent 
him by the Foreign Sunday-school Association, have 
been powerful agents for good among all classes. Mr. 
Carlisle of Huelva, has a Sunday-school on the increase, 
with an average attendance of ninety-five children, 
besides many adults. The Atalaya Sunday-school con- 
tinues as flourishing as ever. At San Fernando the 
children are poor, and the parents not zealous for their 
instruction; so the Sunday-school must be supported 
by outside effort. It is well attended, and its work is 
blessed. The director is Angel Blanco, who will soon 
commence, in addition, a Sunday-school in the fisher- 
man’s quarter. As the priests control all the rents im 
this section, it will be necessary to buy a small place, 
the money for which is all that the enterprise is waiting 
for. 


PERSONAL. 
—The receipt is acknowledged of a gift of $10 for 
Chloe Lankton, from a friend in Baltimore, who desires 
not to be mentioned by name. 


—Another example has been given that the present 
has its heroes as well as the past; and another name has 
been added te the martyrology of those who preferred 
death to the abandonment of their post of duty. Ina 
recent collision on a Southern railway, the engineer, 
Mr. J. S. Smith, stood to his engine, though he might 
have saved his life by jumping, reversed the machinery, 
saved the passengers, and was himself instantly killed. 
It may be said that he did his duty only; but how few 
do that! 


— When God sends men to do his work, he sends them 
at the right time. It is a curious fact that Luther and 
Zwingli, who started out independently of each other 
as reformers, the one in Germany, the other in Switzer- 
land, were born within a few months of the same date, 
So it happens that late this year the four-hundredth 
anniversary of Luther will be observed throughout the 
Protestant world; and on the first day of next year, 
the Reformed Churches of Switzerland will celebrate 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Zwingli. 


—Bishop Foster, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has been visiting Norway ‘and Sweden, in connection 
with church matters. In a letter to the Christian Advo- 
cate, he reports Christian progress in these countries, 
and justifies what has been called the “ intrusion” of his 
own denomination into continental Europe. Regarding 
the religious state of Europe he says: “ Ah! these lands 
of northern Europe, and of all continental Europe as 
well—and why should I except insular Europe from the 
statement?—are in great need of a better type of Christi- 
anity. ... They need the contact of better forms of 
church work and life and faith.” The churches “are 
not meeting the wants of the people.” They “will do 
better because of our presence. This alone justifies our 
presence.” Certainly that condition of affairs would 
give reason enough for aggressive mission work on the 
part of any Christian denomination. 








THIS AND THAT. 


_—_@—— 


There are three or four ways of providing for city 
churches during the pastor’s summer vacation. One 
way is, to shut up the whole concern; it being supposed 
that a ten months’ supply of religion is quite enough for 
that congregation, whether its members stay at home or 
go abroad. A second way is, to have the pulpit supplied 
on Sundays by occasional preachers; suspending the 
Sunday-school and prayer-meetings, and leaving the 
people between Sundays to take care of themselves, so 
far as being visited in sickness, or buried after sickness, 
or anything of that sort,‘is concerned. Another way is, 
to have the preaching services, and the Sunday-school, 
and the prayer-meetings kept up, just as if the pastor 
were present; having occasional preachers as may be 
found convenient, and having also a clergyman secured 
for all pastoral duties which the people may require of 
him. Which of these ways is really the better? 


The perennial freshness of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and the unfailing hold it has on persons of 
all shades of religious opinion, and on the peoples of all 
lands, is a proof of the oneness of the race in the needs 
and struggles and longings of the sin-burdened soul. 
One of the good things in which the rationalistic 
Bishop Colenso was engaged up to the time of his death, 
was the preparation of “a Zulu translation of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which was being printed on his own press by 
Kaffir compositors.” The biographer of Professor Palmer, 
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the martyred explorer and Orientalist, 
tells of the interest which that unique 
scholar took in the Pilgrim’s Progress 
when it was first brought to his notice. 
And attention has recently been called to 
a Chinese edition of this wonderful book, 
with “ characteristic Chinese illustra- 
tions.” What would the Bedford tinker 
have said to all this? If he had 
“dreamed” of such an audience, his 
Bedford Jail dream wouldn’t have been 
worth as much as it is. The writer's 
unconscious simplicity isa main element 
in ‘its power. 





What, after all, is the real test of vital 
piety? That is a question that needs to 
be settled before it can be shown by 
statistics whether vital piety is on the 
increase or on the decline in our country. 
Speaking of the claim that one reason for 
“a scarcity of candidates fér the minis- 
try” is “a decline of vital piety,” a 
correspondent of The Messenger says: 

Comparing statistics of contributions for 
benevolence, and noting our denominational 
activity, one might be prompted to doubt this 
statement. But there are several unmistakable 
signs of its correctness. One is posture in 
prayer. 

If it can once be fairly settled that post- 
ure in prayer will in itself either prove the 
existence of vital piety, or secure the 
reputation of that possession, it will be a 
comparatively easy thing to bring up the 
statistics in a given field of evangelization. 
There are men who would consent to 
stand on one leg, or on their heads, for a 
reasonable portion of every Sunday, or to 
whirl and swing themselves like the East- 
ern dervishes, if they could thereby get 
the credit of “ vital piety.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers is 50,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


HORSFORD’S, ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A VatvasLe Nerve Tonic. Dr. ©. C. 
Olmstead, Milwaukee, Wis., says: “I have 
used it in my practice ten years, and consider 
it a valuable nerve tonic.” 


THE SUMMER ISSUE OF STRAW- 
BRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S QUARTERLY, 
just out, is a splendid number. Every page 
is of interest to the ladies. New fancy-work 
designs and stitches; instructions in amateur 
art, and how to adorn the person and decorate 
the home ; a pretty piece of new vocal music; 
and the Summer Fashions in every depart- 
ment of Dry Goods fully illustrated. Price, 
15 cents. Geta copy from your newsdealer, 
or send to Srrawaripce & CLoruisr, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, ro 

A NOTED PHYSICIAN SAYS, RE- 
garding the infants, “ Never give the child 
anything except fresh milk and a properly 
prepared artificial food until it has the 
majority of its teeth.” Dr. J. Lewis Smith, 
Professor of Diseases of Children in Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, New York, says: 
“The one food in the drug stores which, on 
account of its excellence, merits most the 
confidence of the profession, is Horlick’s 
Food for Infants.” Book on treatment of 
children sent free. Horlick’s Food Co., 
Racine, Wis. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


~A Maule’s Kick is not as certain to hurt as N. kh. 
Brown’ Lr bss. J Jamaica Ginger is certain to relieve pala, 


THEGLOSIEAL L Books STore 


ti oer eh 
WD FOR CATALOG 
300 


ticle Selections suitable — ue in 
Autuerage Albums, The best collection ever 
issued, 64 
a0 cents, ps taken. 


» paper eover, canta; bound in cloth, 
Seam Address. J. S. OGILVIE & 
CO., a. Rose Street, New York; 
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HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST 


CONTAINS: 


* A Town Garden,” 


Frontispiece. From a Drawing by E. A. Anny, 
illustrating the poem—with same title—by Mar- 
@ARET VELKY; 


The Heart of the Alleghanies, 


By GrorcGe Parsons Lllustrated by 
Harney Fenn ; 


LATHROP, 


American Horses, 
By Hvuen Crare. Illustrated by SANGUINETTI: 


The German Crown Prince, 
By Grorex von Bunsen. LUlustrated; 


The Canadian Habitant, 
By C. H. Farnuam. Illustrated; 


War Pictures in Times of Peace, 


Description of French Military Mancuvres, by R. F, 
ZoeGBauM, With ilustrations by the author; 


Vallombrosa, 
By EK. D. R. Brancrarpi. Lllustrated; 


The British Yoke, 


Chapter IX. of T. W. Hieernson’s American History 
Series. Illustrated; 


The Modern Yacht, 


By Lieutenant J. D. Jenrotp Kxriy, U.8.N. Dlus- 
trated; 


A Castle in Spain, 
A Novel. PartIvV. Illustrated by AnBrr; 


Best Laid Schemes, 


A Story. By Hargier Prescotr SrorrorpD; 


Poems 
By MARGARET VELEY and T. B. ALDRICH; 


Editor’s Easy Chair, 


The Brooklyn Bridge.—Occupations and Education 
of Women.—The Philosophy of Jenkins.—The Cin- 
cinnati.—A Reminiscence of John Howard Payne; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


August.— Anecdotes of Bishop McIlvaine, Bayard 
Taylor, Dr. J. G. Holland, and John Randolph.—A 
Tragedy of the Philistfhes.—A Gentle Reminder.— 
An Easter Catechism.—Southern Humors. 
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‘S$ PERIODICA 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINGE..............cccc0s00 Per Year $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEK LY........cccccsessesseseevees » 4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR. bas 4.00 
The THREE above publications............ ag 10.00 
Any TWO above named ¢ 7.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLUE........ — « 1.50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE), . 5.00 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
LIBRARY (52 Nambers).............0000 “ 10.00 


Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1t0 @. 8vo, cloth, 4.00. 
Postage free to ali subscribers in the United States or 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 8 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 


ranging from 10 to 2% cents per number. Full list of 


Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 

gtatuitously on application to Hanrer & BROTHERS, 

Subscription Price, per Year, of 52 Numbers, $10.00. 

aa@r HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


USE A BINDER. 





Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 


The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid,, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50, These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 


.| manufacture. The papers can be placed in 


the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AN ANONYMOUS SERIAL STORY, 


THE BREAD-WINNERS, 


Begins in the August number of THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE. e scene is laid in one of the 
western lake cities, before and during the great 
Labor Riots. The story is full of action, and 
abounds in local descriptions and social studies, 
which heighten the interest and continually 
pique curiosity as to its authorship. 
As in former years, this number is called 


THE MIDSUMMER 


HOLIDAY CENTURY 


It contains richly illustrated articles, short 
stories, sketches, poems, and breezy ont-of-door 
papers specially ‘adapted to the summer season. 

)ne of its features is a handsomely illustrated 
article on “ Bob White, the Game Bird of 
America,” by Professor "Alfred M. a a 
scientific sportsman, who gives ractical sug- 
gestions for shooting quell. oel Chandler 
Harris contributes another group of his 
“Nights with Uncle Remus,” H. H. one of her 
profusely illustrated articles on “ Southern 
California Missions,” and W. D. Howells offers 
the most entertaining chapters yet given of “A 
Woman’s Reason.” “The Silk Dress Story” 
and “The New Minister’s Great Opportunity ” 
are two short stories of a humorous character. 
John Burroughs writes with vigor and charm 
about the Carlyles, and Henry James has an 
admirable essay on the leading French novelist 
of the day—Alphonse Daudet, of whom a full- 
page portrait is gy en. There are also illustrated 
a ticles upon the works of “ Mr. Watts at the 
Grosvenor Gallery,” “The Oldest Club in 
America,” ete. 

For sale by all booksellers and news-dealers ; 
price, 35 cents. In no other shape can so much 
entertaining reading matter, with such beauti- 
ful engravings, be had for the price. Persons 
who are not regular readers of Tat CENTURY 
should not fail to see this special number. 

THE CENTURY ., New YORK. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
CONSECRATION, 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
THE CREATION. 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD, 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 


extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 
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per 100, be a per Per. 100, 8. * 
Send for “fall list and free epapies. 
P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 








OF UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE | 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST, 


Any one of these Son will give you satishhe 
tion sonia sty A Bap 


$30 per 100; 36 Cents each by Mail. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


HOLY VOICES 


The Latest Singing-Book for Sabi th-achools and 
Social Worship. Send for Sample ogre. x = 
before guvens ny — ‘~~ book. Pri ngle 
copy, c er dozen, ex Py ol 
charges unpaid; by mail. $4. on ha ¢ HG, oxprena 


Rev. ae shury, Dayten, Obie 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 














The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods df using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 





CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY ea Pate 
e Rev Seca: Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT Yh BIBLE wegen ty 
elps, D.D, 


Professor Austi 
bf PL, TRUST aim ENGLISH BIBLE? 
the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., ” LL.D, 
oxnlerwenen EXPLAINING SCRIPTUR 
By Professor J. L. M. Saatini LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. > Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUD 
By Professor Philip Schatf, D.D., LL.D. 


mab ot MMENTARIES. 
ht Rev. C, J. Ellicott, DD» Bishop of 
Gloucester and Br' 


LIGHT FROM = yin ON THE 4 K. 
e Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM mara ISCOVERIES. 
y Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIG EASTERN MANNERS AND 
*CbSsTO: 
By Isaac E. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK THE EARLY CHURCH. 


the Rev. Eximond de Pressense, D.D. 
eno OF TODA oe STUDY IN THE CHURCH 


By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Ts is an cmnaiiant work to place in the hand of 
every pber of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Herald, 


“These poe are all —— the most learned 
Protestants of the ime and furnish, in a small com- 
pass, & e t of valnable reading matter.”— 

an yee , Cinct: Ohio. 


“Very vajzeite to the Bible student.”— Zhe Christian 
Advocate, , Va. 


“Bible students will do well to core &® copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. St. Louts 


Mo. 
“This little volume will be specially ominten to Sun- 
day-school teach and must afford them consider- 
a assistance in inter a and understanding 
pture.”— The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine, 
on ee mete book.’’— The Advance, Chicago, Il. 
uable nate to the Intelligent use of the Bible.” 
ioninedl tar, Dover, N. 
m7 v or tn as volume, worthy to be care- 
fully r and studied. It contains in smal! compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially ee 
mend it to both teachers and punaahars. 


n 
that gives us better underelgndin ng of Holy der Hutres 
will be welcomed by those who know ig value of the 
we f God.”—The Christian Journal, Tor , Cun 


“The publisher of TheSunday School 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putti rth in hand saree: og the ooriee of 
pore published in the es 1 ning of 

e . Itisa eer eee jittle + fone hlet of t 
one unqeee @ to breast 


carry 
pocket. “ictan hort rs 
of the F a emihonnar ical writena— The 
Journal, sage Bee 
ae pe eo er Pao ee Meer one 


without prog: it oo aaa for 
and valuabiel light eae ce.” -— The Observer, 
Bowman 


Austin Phelps, M Sara, 


Geo Rawl licott, and D 
M. omson e@ Pressense, and Howard Cr 
combine their ideas about the ie Stele use of 
Bible, the result cannot but i! y vaieahier’ 
The Bible and Its Study \s o little pamph poh rene reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday Seh , COn- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are variéd in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practi and are 
adapted admirably to meet a genera] and real need, I 
we Were a pastor again, we would puta copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
holar old enough to understand it in our Sunday- 
hool, Sane io.so at our own expense.— Zhe 


mes has per- 


some 
Daily 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 eents, Five or more copies, 18 
eents each., Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Pliladelphia, Pa, 
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Bible Land Photographs. 


Fron the Catalogue of Bible Land Photographs (Stereoscopic Views), taken personally by the distinguished photographer, Edward L. Wilson, during the Winter and Spring of 1882, the 


following exceedingly interesting pictures have been selected. To look at them is almost as good as making a trip to the East. 


them, should have them. The price of the views, mailed, is $3.00 a dozen, or 35 cents each when less than half a dozen are ordered. 


pictures, as, for instance : 


PALESTINE. 


1. Hebron, The place where Abram dwelt; and 
David's first capital. 

%&. Hebron. The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 
-. _ Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and 
aco! 


13. The Upper Pool of Solomon, from_which a great 
ortion of the water supply of Jerusalem was 
ved. 

2%. Jerusalem. Churc' h of the Holy Sepulchre, or 
reputed site of J —., death and burial. 

em. Via Dolorosa, or street along which 
Jesus issaid to have walked to Calvary. 

32 Jerusalem. Arch of Ecce Homo, or arch over the 
Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is said to have 
shown Jesus to the multitude, when he said, 
“ Behold the man. 

3. The —— of Bethesda; the reputed place where 
Jesus healed the man who lay waiting for the 
movement of the waters. 

@%. Jerusalem. The Coonaculum,—the Interior. The 
reputed reom, where the Last ar ter was cele- 

brated ; over the reputed tomb of David 

37. Jerusalem. Jews’ wailit lace, where 
lamented the destruction of Jerusalem. 

4. The Dome of the Rock ; Exterior—over the high- 
est point of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- 


. The. Rome A of the Rock; Interior—showing the 

roc! 

41. The Tombs of the _— Showing the stone 
which was rolled w close the Sepulchre. 

68, Jerusalem. Golden bees — Exterior. 

76. Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St. Ste- 
phen’s Gate; — Gethsemane. 

79. ‘co em. Church of Ascension, Mount of 


8. The Muezzin's call to bby Nes Minaret_ of the 
Mosque at the summit of the Mount of Olives. 


they 


8 Je em.” View of the southern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

8% Jerusalem. View of the central part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

&. Jerusalem. View of the northern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 


4. Jerusalem. The ro Btiout. Potter's Field. 
99. Jerusalem. a 0 ose 

109. Garden of Ge 

114. View of the Stount it of Oltves + pone Mount Calvary. 

117. Bethany, rom the hill al 

120. — ‘an ruin shown 6 = the house of Martha 


AGENTS WANTED. 


agents, 


AN AGENT'S OUTFIT.—To any one desiring to act as agent, we will send half a dozen choice views and a stereoscope upon receipt of $1.59. 


the pictures to good advantage. 





every city and town. 
will, upon application, be sent to those who wish to act. 


121. Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 

1233. Bethany. A group of women. 

| 125. Bethlehem, from the Church ofthe Nativity. 

127. Bethlehem. The stairway descent to the reputed 
birth-place of Jesus. 

128. Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem, 

131. The Dead Sea. 

135. Jordan's Stormy Banks. 

136. Jericho. The reputed — of Zaccheus, 

138. Jericho. Fount of Elist 

139, Jericho. The town and the Mount Quarantania, 
the reputed oe e of Jesus’ temptation. 

140, Bethel. Jacob's dream. 

145. Shiloh. ‘The place of the Tabernacle in the times 
of the Judges. The ruined Sanctuary. 

146. Shiloh. The Grave of Deborah. 

147. Shechem. Jacob's Well. 

148. Shechem. Joseph's Tomb. 

149. Shechem. Mount Ebal, the Mount of Cursi 

150. Shechem. Mount Gerizim, the Mount of Bl ng; 
the Samaritans’ sacred mountain. 

153. Shechem. Group of Samaritan women. 

154. Shechem. 
Samaritan Pegtateuch. 

1535. Shechem, Group of Lepers. 

156. Samaria. The capital city of the Ten Tribes. 

161. Mount Gilboa, and the Well. The region of the 


8 





Samaritan Priest, with the Roll of the | 


last battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their 


death, 

162. Dothan. The plain where Joseph's brothers kept 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. 

165. Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower. The 
residence of Ahab and Jezebel. 

166. The Plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, asseen from 
the Tower. 

167. Shunem, where the Philistines encamped agains’ 
Saul; and Little Hermon, where the Mtidienites 
encamped before they were defeated by Gideon. 


170. Nain, where the widow’s son was raised to life by | 


Jesus; and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of 
the Transfiguration. 

171. Nazareth, from the Church of the Annunciation, 
176. Nazareth: The Fountain of the V irgin, where 
Mary and Jesus must have gone for water. 

182. Tiberias, and the Sea of Galilee. 

184. dala, and the Sea of Galilee. 

188. B potlntan and the Sea of Galilee. 

189. Chorazin. 
194, Ceesarea Ae ged and Castle of Banias. 

21. View of Mount Hermon from the Damascus Road. 
203. Druze shepherd with a lamb. 

205. Olive Orchard, near Damascus. 

206. Reputed scene of Paul’s conversion. 


An entirely fresh field is open. 


Palestine 8, 16,27, etc. A good plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a superior one for $1.50, 


207. Damascus. A peap inside.—Gate of Peace. 

210. Damascus. Houses on the wall, showing how 
Paul might have been let down in a basket. 

211. Damascus. The Old City Wall and the Abana 
River. 

213. Damascus. 


“ The Street which is called Straight.” 
230. Damascus. 


An Arab family and home. 

231. Damascus. A Jewish family and home. 

235.. Damascus. House of Stambouli Pasha—Interior. 
293. Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa. 

2%. Jaffa. The reputed house of Simon the Tanner. 


ARABIA PETRAA. 


Arab Be pga. in the Mosque Court, 
. Group of Bedouin Children. 
Ayun Musa—Wells of Moses 
5. A Desert Caravan. 
3. Ain Hawarah—Marah. 
. The Great Well at Elim. 
The Last Sight of the Red Sea and ey pt (before 
entering the es of Sin 
. The Rock of Mos 
. — a we Battle Field, from the Mount of 


4. 
7. 
13. 
15, 
16, 
18. 
2A. 
27 
41 
“4. A Garden in Wady Feiran. A Arab gathering 
45. 
w 
46. 
58. 
70. 
71 


Manna. 
. Climbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. 
. Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the 
Gorge, Mount Sinal. 
The Mount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train 
in the valley. 
. Group of Monks, at Convent of St. Katherine— 
Mount Sinai. 
. “* Mayan Moosa,” the Fountain of Moses. 
: Convent of St, Katherine, seen from the Gorge of 
Mount Sinai. 
75. The Second Gateway, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
76. The Good Well, Ascent of Mount tek 
91, The Bedouin Shepherd- -boy (Moses) M 
| they Fa Hill of Aaron,” or “The Hill of the Golden 


115. Our Dragoman and Our Sheykh with Camel. 

120. Bedouin Council at AKabah. 

122. Sheykh Mousa. The Sinai Bedouin Judge. 

135. Rock and “ Well of Moses.” 

145. The Petra Bedouin Guard. 

150. Petra. First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the 
Gorge 

| ie Petra. Principal View 

185. The Grave of Miriam ‘ai Ain-El Weibeh. 

' 187. An Oasis in the Arabian Desert. 


A liberal cash discount will be allowed them, and their work will be both useful and agreeable. 








Any Sunday-school superintendent or teacher, who can afford 
In ordering, name the series, and the numbers of the 


EGYPT. 


8 Alexandria, Ras-El-Tin poless, and Lighthouse. 
16. Alexandria. Pompey’s Pilla 
19, Arab Farm Village, near Alexandria. 
23. Egyptian Water Carrier. 
31, Cairo. View of the City. 
45. Moslems at Prayer. 
50. Egyptian lady, unveiled. 
77. Egyptian lady, veiled. 
82. Right Donkeys, and drivers. 
87. Pyramid of © heops—first glimpse. The Nile in 
the foreground. 
88. + § ramid of Cheops—close view. 
vo from top of Pyramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 
mids. 
108. Cheops, Cephren poe Tpeharen: A group of 
Nubians in the 
112, Travelers, on comain rreating at the Sphinx. 
124 The Obelisk -Hello: 
77. The Nile. A Boat ~ lof Water-Jars. 
202, Karnak—Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of tho 
Temple, 
225. Thebes. Fallen Statue of Rameses. 
228. Thebes. The Colossi. 
237. Medinet Abou Temple of Rameses III. 
2. Arab Water-Carrier Girls, 
246. Scene of the “ Great find of mummies" —1831. 
. Tomb of Rameses ITI. 
. Luxor. From the Theban plain 
. | oe ‘Temple of Kdafou— nterlor. 
Group of Nubian Children. 
Philw. Pharaoh's 
g First Cataract — Nile—Instantaneous View. 
34. Little Bread Mak 
350. The Nile at Kirscheh. 
357. Caravan Village—Korosko. 
359. Korosko and the Nile. From Mount Korosko. 
361. A“ Mecca” Palanquin. 
383. Abvo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 
402. Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View. 
of travelers resting. 
405. Aboo Simbel en at'Temple. Interior. 
414, Second Nile Cat 
423. Boulak Renseuin.. ( “Cairo. 
43. Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
sculptured head at Boulak Museum. 
427. Stone and Wood Mummy Cases. Boulak Museum. 
430, Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Boulak Museum. 
437. Sheykh-El-Belled. Celebrated wooden Statue. 
Boulak Museum. 
450. A Royal Mummy Head-—Queen. Found 1881. 


tvening. 


Group 


Finely 


” ‘That these stereoscopic views may be brought to the attention of Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, and all others, agents are wanted in 


Circulars, giving terms to 


Nothing of the kind has ever been offered by agents before. 


This will enable a canvasser to show 


It will, of course, be understood that this outfit is offered at this price only to those who, when ordering, intend to become agents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, General Agent, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Peekskill - th %) Militesy Academy. For cir- 
Cc. J. Wrient, A.M., Principal. 


—s GT REETiGe: Military Boarding School, Pough- 
keepsie,N. Y. “Thorough, with good, strict and 
proper treatment.” Military not the principal t thing. 


ACADEMY, 


PENNYSLVANIA Orsi Mood Year opens 


September 12th. Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 


],REDERICK FEMALE SE MINARY, Fred- 
erick, Md. State Institution. Location healthful; 
course of study thorough and gaa Terms 
very a. mY or catalogue addre 
S. M. W. HACKEL’ iy ON, President. 


CUSHING ACADEMY A first-class College 
Freqaeasery, English School for both sexes. Ex- 
amit f ae year. Ninth year begins Sept. 5. 

oad a for acatalogue. JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. 


So. Williamstown, Berkshire Co., paien,. ectgnane boys 
for College Scientific School or business. ‘Terms $450 
per year. For catalogues, address Gro. | F. Min ILLS, Prin. 


Wells College for Young L Ladies, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAK 

RULE CUR GIATE x: 4 UR Sas 

Send for catalogue. E. 8S FR ISBEL D. D. Aires 


13 2 LIVINGSTON A AVENUE, 
Brunswick, N. J. 


THE MISSES. '‘ANABLE® 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will open September 12th, 


PENNSYLVANIA § STATE COLLEGE.— Open 
both sexes. Undenominational. Located in one of 
ae most beautifuland heaithfulspotsin the Allegheny 
yogi. No malaria. No Gomoralising surroundings. 
Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholarsh ps. Board and 
— ae Cmenee very low. Courses of study: Classical, 
ge neral) and avchusont (agriculture, chem- 
aing. ngineering, etc,), with a Classical and Sci- 
stifle Preparatory Department, Fall term opens Sept. 
or Catalogues or any information, address 

Gro. ‘<7 ATHERTON, Pres, St. Col., Center Co., Pa. 


























NK llesley 


Sel 


X 


Phils cle Upha iS 


Established last year in the large Man- 
sion, 2027 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


Hias met with such suecess as to require an additional 
building, The spirit of Wellesley College governs the 
management. 

Pupils are fitted fer any College. 

Applications for Boarding and Day Schelats may be 
made to either of the undersigned, who will furnish 
Circulars of Terms, etc. 

Term begins September 19th. 


ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut Street. 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Of the Beard ef Advisers, 








A CHANCE TO OBTAIN A RELIABLE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. 
The Library of Universal Knowledge. 


It contains every word of 


Chambers’ Encyclopedia, with half as many titles added on 


American subjects, all under our alphabetical arrangement. 


Price, per set of 15 volumes, cloth, - - - 
We will send the entire set for 


$25.00 
$15.00 


This is, indeed, a whole library in itself, and if you care anything for books, you cannot 


afford to let this opportunity pass. 


The library contains more matter, is brought up to a later date, than any other encyclope- 
dia, is easy to handle and hold, being of a convenient size (93x6% inches), the type is large and 
clear, and the paper and binding handsome and durable. 

The work embraces over 40,000 titles, is a verbatim reprint of Chambers’ (with American 
additions), the great merit of which is universally acknowledged. 

The Library of Universal Knowledge is especially adapted for the wants of American 


families. 


It is a companion that answers every question and asks none, 


Each volume contains 


nearly a thousand pages, which shows that the information contained therein is presented with 
sufficient fullness, at the same time succinctly and with accuracy. 


Forwarded by Express on Receipt of $15.00. 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 
_ 802 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





- Western Reserve Academy, 
HUDSON, OHIO, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

of Cleveland. Send for Catalogue to 


NEWTON B. HOBART, Principal. 


0G0 N T School for Young Ladies 
PHILADELPHIA, 
(Cc HESTNU T STREET SEMINARY) 
will open «i ete 26th, For circulars apply to pas als. 


Miss F NEY, Miss F, 
Miss DILL AYE, Miss 8. Pr EASTMAN. 


Vassar College, PWew'verk. 


New York. 


Complete College Course. Ten Professors. Twenty- 
one Teachers. Library, 15,000 volumes. Observatory. 
Laboratory. Museum. Every ee for the Com- 

piste Liberal Education of wome 
8. L..CAL DWELT, D.D., Pres. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE for Young_ Ladies. 
Boston, Mass. 
Eighteen professors and teachers, besides lectures. In 
thoroughness and methods of instruction, location, 
buildings, libraries, unsurpassed by any private institu- 
tion. Family pupils enjoy all thecom forts and adyan- 
tages of e essen and cultivated home. Thethirtieth 
YEAR will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1883. For cata- 
] e and circular, a AY; dat to Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, 
., Principal, 69 ester Square, Boston, Mass. 











’ 
YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
WINDSOR, CONN, A Family School for Girls of 
all ages. Graduates will be received at Wellesle 
College without farther examination. Superior musi- 
cal dvantages. For circulars, address the Principal, 
MISS J. 8 . WILLIAMS 





Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, Ohio. Mr. HoLyoxe PLAN. 
The 2th year will commence September 5, 1883. 
Board, tuition, fuel and li slits, $70 peranunuam. Send for 
catalogue to ‘MISS HiiLEN PE: ABODY, Prin. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Thoroughly furnished for giving a superior education 
in College, EBelectic, and Classical-Preparatory Courses 
of study ; alsoin Music and Art. - Heated by steam and 
furnished with elevator. Charges moderate. Send for 
catalogue, Rev. A.W. ¢ COWLES, D. D., Pres. Elmira, N.Y. 


EDUGATIONAL. 


CA Silay DAB 
Gi 


CONSERVATORY. ‘of MUSIO 


Beautifully Mustrated. SENT FREE to 
reeatt oa and musical friends bend names and addresses 
to we E. La af we Franklin Sq.. » anton. Mass. 
42 Schott and TAO MLE for young ladies, tw the word. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


HOUGHTON =! SEMINARY for hoes 4 
catalogue é address. "A. G. MG. BENEDICT, C Clinton, N. ¥. 


Mt. Carroll (Ill.) ) Seminary — 


‘Oreads’’ sent free. 





HGHEARD on MELATARY ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MA fits Boys for B 


Scientific Schools, and College. 28th year gins: Sept 
ll. Forcircular apply to C, B. METC ALF, A.M., Sup’ t. 


HOME SCHOOL WATERFORD, MP. The Fifth 

9 (5th) year ofthis School = Girls 

— Aug. 29. Buildings enlarged. Expenses, $130.00, 
Address, MISS H. DOUGLASS, Prin. 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUT E, 
A Home School for You Ladies and Children. 
Eleventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St., 
West Philadelphia. For circulars pidremthe cue. 
Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS, 


“LYONS (N. Y.) MUSICAL ACA Brees 
Founded 1854. Daily lessons. Noted for furnishin 
excellent teachers. Im arte best modern technique 
artistic execution. dress, 

L. H. Sux ng M.A., ‘Founder. and Principal, — 


G LENWOOD INST ath di E, 


tawan, N. J. 
A Home Boarding School for both. sexes. Only $60 
aterm. Send for catalogue, and poqsurinceda iteex- 
cellence. CHARLE 23 JACOBUS, A.M., Prine 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 2 , Roaryears? 


women. Observatory, laboratories, Gare 
Library of 11,000 vols. Board and inition, oy, Sinan. a year, 
Address MISS WARD, Prin., . So. Ha Had liey, ¥ 


DANA'S milk wu 


An institution devoted exclusively - the stnd —q 
Music, Gives instructions in all Departments of 
sic, with a thereugh and systematic course of 
study, and a Facult oft the mi gore excellence and 
efficiency. Fountes ni Fall term opens Septem- 
ber 3. Send for Gonleees, 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 














ne of the half-dozen best a Excaiten and Classical 
Schools in New ~ Ragen’ xcellent fes in 
Academic Studies, Music, Pain 
and Commercial The ent of 860.00 
in advance will cover all tuition 
and Academic Courses, together with: ro 
amount of yeehing, room-rent, heating, and al. 
necessary expenses, except books, stationery, lights, 
and small contingencies, for the Fall Term of twelve 


weeks, beginning August 29th, Send for Catalogue to 
Rev. G. M. STEELE, Principal, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


TWENTY-EIGHT TEACHERS, 
Six distinct schools, with separate Faculties, viz. 
SCHOOL OF L Be ARTS, 
SCHOOL OF M 
SCHOOL OF KLOGUT TTION, 
SCHOOL OF PAINTIN 
SCHOOL OF MODERN EANGUAGES 
SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 
All under the same management, at affordl rare 
advantages to those desiring a thorough edueation in 
solid or ornamental branches, Charges moderate. 
100 fall music lessons for $18.00. 29th year o: enament. 4, 
Mumber of boarders limited, Before m ing. an en- 
gagement Saew bere, send for new Piusbure! 
DR. I. C. PERSHING, Pi argh, Pa. 


HRISTIE’S SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE GUIDE, 


representing “00 
Atoffies, eld ee ee bp energy m= ol pe 8 me rn mere 
wants, Sehbools and familes = 











washers. Teachers send for Application Form 3=JAMES 
mapas WT... Luckey, Dommeaus Luling, Dullding, Broadway and 14h Bt, New Seek, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 

at the following rates, which include postage. 

From 1 to 4 copies. 
5 to 9 copies. 

* 10 to 19 copies. 

copies or more.. wovees 

The yellow label on each. paper ‘shows up t 
a subscriber has paid. - the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue lo send tt, The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the 
subscriber so desirfs, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the ex a Of the elub subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 

year at — rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as Arst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered, The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata f for the time of their subscriptions. 

rs fora club, whether going in a package 
ee one ho. or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
honed should be careful to name not only ep post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
whioh it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person wishing to renew elther a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before Been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
jondon, E. C., will send the American Sunda School 
es, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain. for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sajd by’ all the principal newsdealers, price twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., , Philadelphia. 


~ EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Strawbridge & Clothiers 


FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Nearly one thousand engravi . ~ pga the 
new things in every department o fashio 


— NUMBER CONTAINS : 


r pages of new music, in most cases original, 
either vocal or instrumental, - 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


























The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, ther with 
| aap and engravings to show what they look 

e& 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

Valuable original articles, mostly Ulustrated, on 

subjects that treat of the adornment of the person, the 
beautifyi of home, and the newest thiegs art 
needlewor 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Instructions how the distant consumer can shop as 
ama and as economically as residents of the 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
SPECIMEN COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


EKighth end Market Streets, Phila. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


Four Specialties, by Mall ; Sold Direct to Families. 

1. oe Silk, any Color, bs Cents per os. 
Waste Embroi Silk, 4 

3— Waste Sewing Silk, $0 as - 
4.— Ladies’ § Casket and Silk, 40 Cents per boz. 

Sent PR Lg on receipt of Price. Zz you = ian we. anae 

send 3-cent Dae Sor De. 
"THE BRAINERD & ARMSTH ONG. CO. 
way New York. 


238 Market St., ee or 469 Broad 
rr festivals, ete. Cheaper than wash- 


PIPER. (Es acs ean 
™ 0. eand re 


& GAY, 184 Devonshire St. , hh 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


WIRE GAUZE, NON-EXPLOSIVE 


Orr. STOvVvEe.E: 

















niv stove made 


with our Patent 
Double Walled 
ed Box, 






non-explosive, 


IW. E3.-—The 
“A. & W.’' stoves 
burn kerosene 


Licensed under the 
Mitchell Patent, 


and not that 
dangerous flu- 
id gaso. 


Enquireof your Dealer or send to us for il- 
lustrated circulars. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE MANFC CO. 
3 Stete St. Chicane. Rockman St. Rd 








; 
Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other Slate and | 
+1210 Rides | 


Foangtone Work on hand or made to order, 
. ail This necing (f+ Phil 
aotery, lll and lz pring Garden Street, 
for Finuctrated Cutclogne and Piee List — 


SAMPLE 


ay cnue. 


Glass Substitute 
um Smith, Philad’a- 





[Vol. XXV., No. 29. 








CLOTHS 


FOR GENTLEMEN'S HOT WEATHER SUITS. 


Thin Figured Worsteds, 
Iwan Simoni Batiste Cloths, 
Thin Whip Cords 

Thin English Corkscrews, 
Calcutta Seersuckers, 
Creole Check Linens, 





Fine Thin Drap Detes, 
Fine French Habit Cloths, 
Sannockburn Suitings, 
Thin English Cassimeres, 
English Homespun Suitings, 
Thin Check Suitings. 
A very large assortment of Fine Thibets and Thin Black Goods for gentlemen in mourn- 
ing. Very thin Cloths for Ladies’ Traveling Suits, 
Children’s Suits, 


Thin Textures, of every description, for 





PHILADELPHIA CLOTH HOUSE, 
MARKET AND NINTH STREETS, 


Opposite the New Post-Office. 


or Consumption, Asthme, 
——, Gotaren. Dy= 
heumatism, 






















> BY VY Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, Bishop of 
Fen! Dd. ). Eaey T. 8. poe, and others, whe 
whom we refer by ission, 
SED: "We have the most & nequivocal 
i ive power from. many persons of high spaeastes 
ce." —Lutheran Observer, “The cures which have been ob- 
ined by this Tay treatment seem more like miracles than cases of naturak 
— Arthur's He ae — — Woe yh Goan an, oe genuine- 
ness a’ “positive reeu its © Treatment.’ ton Journal of Commerce, 
OXYGEN PBOMe Lhig & NT ¢ contains two months’ supply, 
x 8 
on Com _— 1 Oxyxen, 1 ving fo of this new 
€ most re thar cyaens eivrite for Address 


ADMINISTERED BY INKALATION nc SreSvarmey a.racene 


ASK YOUR’ ’ EMERGENCY 
RUGaisr or COWGILL'S BEERS ken 
33 carefully selected remedies. 
sible to all. Ought to be in every home and baggage. 
COWGILL & SON, Pharmacists, Dover, Delaware. 








« Our - Sprin¢: style s 
* and - price - book * 
% 
* 


THAT “KNOWLEDGE IS POWER,” 
NEEDS NO DEMONSTRATION, AND HE WHO 
BY EXPERIENCE KNOWS THE VALUE OF 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, DOES 
NOT NEED TO BE TOLD THAT HE HAS IN IT 


lells-how-lo-order # 
Clothin$-Shirls-or « 
« Furnishin$-Goods. 
% ee reese ok 
# will-¢gef-il « * « 


yy Wanamaker 


“ andeBrown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


WARD OFF FEVERS, BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
HEADACHES, AND ALL THE ILLS ARISING 
FROM A DISORDERED STOMACH, LIVER OR 
BOWELS, A TEASPOONFUL IN A GLASS OF 
WATER, BEFORE EATING, ACTS LIKE A 
CHARM, AND NO WISE MAN WILL BE WITH- 
OUT IT. FORSALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 











‘a OrlEe|sE sExAVS.” 
GENUINE 


A ANKEE. SOAP) 


MANCHESTER, CONN., 
| WILLIAMS & BROTHERS | 


CHEMI°TS AND APOTHECA 


Es. 
a counterfeits, their signature wil be upon 4 


each cake. 4A 































Label, adopte 30) 
For fort a the recognized asderd ‘tor Shavi 
Lather, rich, mild and a Noe ‘p in the world 80 Alike on the veranda of the mansion of wealth and in 
Igor Ee ited. 1 f U.S, Courts sustain- the little cottage upon the hill, will the refreshing influ- 
‘PER oRF PORT PUREE sone ence of Bid ge tisfvine Sane Mange pa conarent, itis 
nour ng, satisfying, andis preparedin afew minutes. 
* BaR ats te ie mailed for 3c. fi = Ro 


Full directions accompany each can for ey pud- 
din etc. Put up in four sizes,—5ec $1.25, and 
sty B. Sat Pee soph ete $1.75. No. 4size especially adapted | to my tet . 


COLES 2S. POTTS Pritt | SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 


NUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858. 
aoe We’ uiah. 














Used by nearly every Sei in New 
England, and by all first-class laundries, 
because it never spots the clothes. 

The brilliant azurine tint pnequalied. 

it gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 
Cottons, and special bright, clear tint to 
old or yellowed cloth. 
Call for SAWYER’S Red Top Box. 

TAKE NO OTHER. 


) SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Tue FAMILY WasH BLUE. | 
For Sale by Grocers. 


BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE | 22; %."Sctona ses Phtia. Be 


AGENTS WANTED for @ur new Religious book 

the greatest success of the 
| year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 
; Money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


AGENTS WANTED pope THE 


HISTORY « mE U. Ss. 


BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


THE It contains over 306 fine portraits and engravings of 
Rg ir A D) E battles and other historical scenes, and is the most com- 

Z lete and valuable history ever published. It is sold 
& Ln maga vg only, and “Agents are wanted in every 
: county. Send for circulars and extra terms to Agents, 


ENTS" "TED for the Robbins Washer, Ex- 
AGEN celleat nS WA’ an Mfg Co., 30 Vesey St., N. N. ¥. | NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ADVA NTAGES 


DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 

| DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 
THREE #RONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
STAND TO A SET. 
















FOR SALE BY 
HARDWARE 


| 











SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., 


eulten”’ ills are pos- | 


AN EFFECTIVE AGENT WITH WHICH TO | 


WORTH REPEATING. 


GOD’S PROMISES. 


[A. E. Hamilton.] 


| As the deep blue of heaven brightens into stars, 
So God’s great love shines through in promises 

Which, falling softly through our prison bars, 

| Daze not our eyes, but with their scft light 

} 

| 








| 


bless. 


| Ladders of light God sets against the skies, 
Upon whase golden rungs we step by step arise, 
Until we tread the halls of Paradise. 


CONSECRATED WOMANHOOD. 


[From a Sermon by Frederic R, Marvin, D.D.] 


How great is the power of consecrated 
womanhood in domestic life! It has been 
shown by able writers that boys who have 
sisters, and grow up in their society, are 
more likely to develop into strong and 
noble men than boys who are deprived of 
woman’s influence. Whatever| separates 
man from woman separates both from 
God. The great objection urged against 
social clubs is that they destroy domestic 
life by isolating the sexes; they furnish 
an amusement for the husband in which 
the wife cannot participate; open the 
social club to both sexes, and its evil 
tendency is removed. 

Then there is the marriage relation. 
How many wedded lives come to failure 
through ignorance! Men and women 
assume the most sacred responsibilities 
without preparation, and with no knowl- 
edge of themselves nor of each other. 
We say in the marriage service, “ What 
| God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder,” but when God does not join, 
is there anything to sunder? Passion 
dies, novelty disappears, youth fades, and 
unless love be founded upon an intelligent 
and mutual esteem, shall it not also 
crumble? We need to cultigate friend- 
ship. Passion will come and go like the 
shadows of clouds over the smooth surface 
of a Jake, and no love is abiding without 
friendship. He was right who exclaimed, 
“They who are joined by love without 
| friendship, walk on gunpowder with 
| lighted torches in their hands.” They 
who build love upon the foundation ot 
mutual esteem 

“Make life, death and that vast forever 

One grand, sweet song.” 

The 


supreme glory of consecrated 
womanhood lies in the consecration itself. 
The love of God makes every other love 
immortal. What love through him we 
give to others is forever. 

Only as we consecrate our lives to the 
divine love can we hope to become 
heavenly minded, and they only consecrate 
themselves to the divine love who, in 
imitation of our Saviour, give heart ‘and 
hand to the service of mankind. There 
is a fable that four young ladies, disputin 
as to the beauty of their hands, calle 
upon an aged woman who had solicited 
alms, for a settlement of the dispute. 
The three whose hands were white and 
faultless had refused her appeal, while she 
whose fingers were brown and rough had 
given in charity. Then the aged beggar 
said: “Beautiful are these six uplifted 
hands, soft as velvet and snowy as the lily, 
but more beautiful are the two darker 
hands that have ew charity to the 
poor.” Learn the lesson of consecrated 
womanhood. In the olden time when the 
children of Israel prepared the tabernacle’ 
in the wilderness, ‘all the women that 
were wise-hearted did spin with their 
hands, and brought that which they had 
spun, both of blue, and of purple, and of 
scarlet, and of fine linen. And all the 
women whose hearts stirred them up in 
wisdom spun goat’s hair.” The wise- 
hearted women of to-day are the daugh- 
ters of modern Israel, who, from the love 
of God, serve faithfully the great family 
of mankind. 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. 


This set, 6 pieces complete, $75. Photographs of our 
full line sent by mail, ffee, if applied for. 
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A RELIABLE WATCH. POST-PAID FOR $3.50. 


This watch, as now made and put upon the market, is a mar- 
veiof simplicity and accuracy, and contains more Ingenuity 
than any one thing that has been patented in this or any other 
country for a number of years ithin the last twelve months 
many valuabie improvements have been made, both in the 
manner of putting up, as wellas in the quality of material used, 


How Tested and Regulated, 


No watch is sent from the factory which has not been run 
six days in ey” fae | positions, and carefully regulated. The 
test during the six days is a very severe one; all tnust come up 
to the standard, or be sent back to the work-room, Hithertoa 
low-priced w atch has been the very poorest of investments, 
being of no value asa time-keeper, and a constant annoyance 
and source of expense to the owner. This watch is composed 
of less than one-third the usual number of parts in «a watch, 
which are so arranged as to be easily cleaned and repaired. It 
runs 27 hours with one winding, and will wear for years, 


Mechanism of the Watch. 


On winding up the watch, the plate turns around, thus coil- 
ing upthe spring. There is no possible danger of ever winding 
= oe the spring in that way, for when the spring is 

und up, astrong stop motion or ratchet catches in the case 
iteelfand holds everything firm. You may twist off the stem, 
but you cannot break thesprin Moreover, the spring is very 
thin and theretore less liable to yreak under rough usage. The 
interior machinery of the watch consists of three wheels and a 
hair spring and balance wheel. This is the whole story—A 
spring, a revolving wheel work, balance wheel work, and a 
train of three wheels. Taking every part screws, rinions, 
wheels, case, spring and fittings, there are only fifty- eig t parts 
in all,as against usually 160 to 200 pieces, here is another 
point ‘in connection with the watch, If all the wheels revolved 
around the centre of the a fete | hour, it is evident that the 
ayes | of all the wheels ie that wear the moat, will 
be continually shifting thelr position. The pressure or weight 
upon the bearings will he Se ae there is any 
wear it will be distributed equally be wear is distributed on 
all the working parts alike, a mechanical description of which 
will be found in a book accompanying each watch. 

A watch made by hand would cost as much asa cottage by the seashore or a small! yacht, and would take 
about as long to build. So perfect is the machinery used in the manufacture of this watch, and so exact are all 
the parts, that they go together at once, the first time, and revolve, without fitting, or with so little that it does 
not materially add w the cost. This is the secret of the cheapness of the watch. 

So well known have these watches become, thousands are buying them in preference to higher priced. watches 
—over 100,000 have been made and sold the past 12 months, The Company are now making six hundred 
watches every day, or one a minute. You would imagine the whole country supplied by this time. By no 
means—tor, in fact, it is Everybudy’s Watch. 


High Testimonials. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, New York, May 1, 1882. 
Allow me to take this opportunity of expressing my admiration for the excellence of this simple and inex- 
pensive watcn. It keeps better lime than a silver watch in our house which cost, at a reliabie dealers’, seven 
times as much. Each of my boys carries one of these watches, and with great satisfaction. 
Yours very truly, WILLIAM B. Dwieut, Professor of Natura! History, Vassar College 


BROOKLYN, New York, October 10, 1881. 
GENTLEMEN—One of your watches was presented fo me at the beginning of the past season by one of the 
officers of this road. I was responsibie for the time used on the road. I started al! trains by your watch. Mr. 
Gunther, our President, stated that he never had the trains run as regularly as they were the past season. [ 
stopped every morning during the season, and compared the watch with chronometer at the Long Island 
Depot, and found my watch did not vury half a minute the entire season. This statement is truthfully correct, 
(Signed.) Wx. 8. BLYDENBUKGH, Depot Master Brooklyn, Bath & Coney Isiand R. R, 
PorT JEFFERSON, Long Island, July 8, 1881. 
GENTsS—Of the watches bought of you 20th June, anxious to know what they would do in the way of time- 
keepers, I hung up two alongside my chronometer, on board my vessel, Schr. James Slater,’ ‘on voyage from 
New York to Para, South America, and found, after running two days, they did not vary 4 of a minute. I 
recommend them with pleasure. James L. TOOKER, Master Schr. “ James Slater.” 







































Each watch is put up in handsome satin-lined case. Sent post-paid (registered) on receipt of only $3.30. 
Each watch is guaranteed to be as represented, and muy be returned if not satisfactory in every respect, 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING ACENCY, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We will pay $25.00 in Gold to the person omitted us 
the largest list of words which can be = oe DY, using 
of the fifteen letters found in the words * COe 
BUS BUGGY ity te which appear upen our 
mammoth picture, ** An A tralian ene.” 

For the second Jargest list. Sis. 00 in Gold, 

¥or the third largest Jist, $10.00 in Gold, 

The contest will close August 1, 1883. Ifa tie occurs 
in the lists which entitle the senders to any one of the Easiest ridi 
three rewards, that reward will be equitably divided. as our: 

The Australian Scene is in colors [size 28x40 s0n.as with tw 
inches—nearly 234 feet wide, and over 3 feet long} and lenathen and shorten nly well adapted tothe weight 
shows the manner of traveling in that country with they p. Sly rough country 
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rewards miss send us thirty cents in silver or stamps, sold by all the lead end Dealers. 

when 8 picture will be sent by mail, neatly packe Y 7 q 

in astrong tube. This is a low price for the pare, } HENR MKEN 

but as wherever it Roos it will be ac cpqaptetve rtisee| Patentee, - LOUIS. mo. 

ment o @ Columbus Buggy Co., it is desired that | Yuet 

a wide circulation shall be given it. by bare er ite Ww ABBO u 1 BUGGY co 
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Address for the engraving, gnd send list of words to 





T= excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not 

be told in an ordinary advertisement. Our 
Mlustrated Catalogue, sent free, containing engrav- 
ings from photographs of elegant styles, with full 
description, is more satisfactory. 


J. ESTEY & CoO.., Brattleboro, Vt. _ Vt. 


A RARE OFFER, 


Ifyou will send usthe names of any of your acquaint 
ances who are intending to purchase an 


ORGAN OR PIANO 


soon, we will forward, free, to your address a copy of 
a first-class Musical Publication, filled with the latest 
selected music, choice reading matter, musical notes, 
etc. Please write all names plainly, giving the town, 
county, and state, and mention whether a Piano or 
Organ is desired. 


GEORGE WOODS COMPANY 


__ 608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


7 This mas 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained 
in any other like instru- 
ment) is unequalled for 
durability, power and 
sweetness of tone. 

Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, con- 
tain 32 notes, 


THE AUTOPHONE. 


For Grown People and Children. 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musican InstRUMENT 
EVER OFFERED. 

Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPII INE CO., Ex IrHaca, N. Y. 


HOOK _&, HASTINGS, 


Builders of the Grand Organs in Trement Lg le, 
Boston: Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati; Church of the Hol ly Communion, Phila 
delphia; and of nearly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention . 
our new styles of 4 ARLOR ORGANS, at trom $500 
$1. 000, ana nd oR ard 
MUS MMITTEES, ORGANITSTS, and ot 
are doe to apply to us direct for all Nar stevie 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE. CIRCU- 
RS and specifications furnished on ——— 
Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 


Send for Musical and Optical Wonder Catalogue free. 
Harbach Organine Co., 809 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


~ SAVE YOUR 


CARPETS & FLOORS 
CL. A RK’S i: Cay 


UBBER-WHEEL 
FURN ITURE 


CASTORS! 


Save 10 times their cost. 
Will Faw preth, connate or june 


the carpets rent ay 
polished floors. Disterent lea 
and sizes aday 

your woedy aaa 
or send tome. Catalogue FREE, 


CEO. P. CLARK, 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN, 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 





































COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF * SOO, OOO AOres 
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N. W. BY, CHICAGO, ILL. GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


verse. 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 000 
| pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound. 
| Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the gentwéne and entire 


| edition of Cruden’s great work. Nextto Dr. Young’s 
| more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be possessed by every 


English-speaking Protestant family in the world, 
Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 

Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 C Chestnut St., P Philadelphia. 





In ordering goods, or in » makin ng inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


















At 
the be- 
ginning 
of this year 
it was announc- 
ed that a series of 
special articles, bear- 
ing upon the New Testa- | 
ment lessons of the first six 
months of the year, would ap- 
pear in The Sunday School Times. 
With each week’s issue the readers 
of the paper have had the benefit of one 
or more of those articles. In making good the 
promise of a similar series, bearing upon the 
Old Testament lessons of the last six months 





of the year, pleasure is taken in announcing 
the following list of such articles as are already 
securéd, Other articles are expected for this 
series; and they will be announced from time 
to time, as the assurance of them may be | 
received. It is intended that The Sunday | 
School Times shall bring to its readers, from | 


week to week, contributions from the best 
writers of Europe and nd America. 


The Critical Notes on Testament lessons 
will be wates by PROFESSOR W WILLIAM H. GREEN, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and other ori- 
ental languages at Princeton Theological § vetgpe if 
and Cha ee of the American Company of Old 
Testament Revisers. 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 

It is understood, of course, that this list covers only 
the side-light helps to the study of the lessons. The 
usual variety of otherarticles is not fo be intermitted. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, of Princeton 
The logic al Seminary :—An Introduction to the | 
Study of the Book of Joshua. 

By PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, of Queen's College, 
Oxford, England, member of the Old Testament 
Compan o lish Revisers :;—The Inhabitants of 
Canaan e Conquest. 

By BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church :—Faith and Obedience, 

By GENERAL JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
of Bowdoin College :—Joshua asa Military Leader. 

By DR. HOWARD CROSBY, Ex-Chancellor of the 
University of New York, and member of the New 
Testament ( company of American Revisers :—Joshua 
asa Type of Jesus. 

By DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Barnstable, England, 
| author of The Lifeand Wordsof Christ, and of Hours 
with the Bible :—Joshua’s Life Work. 

By DR. A. J, GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 
| Street pape Church, Boston, author of The Min- 
; istry of Healing, etc, :—Our Canaan. 


It is believed that many new clubs will be formed for these last six months of the year. 


other publications they may have. 


Perhaps such @ plan would work well im your school. 


! 
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By DOR. |. HAMBURGER, Land-Rabbin in Strelitz, 
Mecklen , and author of the ve Encyclopedia 
for Bible and Talmud :—Traces of the Tabernacle. 

By PROFESSOR E. CONE BISSELL, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary :—The Cities of Refuge. 

By PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York; Editor of The Presby- 
terian Review :—Jehovah and Baal. 

By DR. W. HAYES WARD, Editor of The Independ- 
ent, New York :—The Bible Story illustrated by 
Ancient Monuments. 

By DR. A. EDERSHEIM, Oxford, England, author 
of The Temple and Its Ministry, etc. :—The School 
Idea among the Ancient Hebrews. 

By Dr, ALEXANDER McLAREN, Manchester, Eng- 
land, author of The Life of David as Reflected in 
the Psalms, etc.:—The Sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon. 

re Dr. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, pastor of the Broad- 

Tabernacle, New York: ‘—A Sorrowful Heart 
Its Cure, 

3 Or. JOHN HALL, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York:—The Child 
>< 

y PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, of Berkeley Divinity 
Sokol Middletown, Conn. :-—Eli’s Sin and Punish- 





; ment. 


By PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, of Auburn | 
Theological Seminary:—The Function of the | 
Hebrew Prophet. 


| University, the eminent German evangelical critic 
| and commentator :—The Hebrew Chroniclers. 


wy? Fund, Richmond, Va. 


By Dr. J. L. M. CURRY, General Agent of the Pea- 
:—Asking for a King. 





in the school. 
By PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, of Leipzi 
sf Fitie _ ment of the number of teachers in a school. 


| of a school to examin 


M. ok a pastor of the Clark Street 
sechodis Ep Church, Chicago, Ill. :—The 


 aeie Dr. popnoom w. CHAMBERS, member of the Old 
Testament a ~~ &. of American Revisers:—Why 
did God Choose 

By BISHOP JOHN F. wuRer, of the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church :—The Blank Between the Testaments. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES.— From 1 to5 


copies, one year, $2.00 each ; from 5 to 9 copies, $1.04 
each; from 10 to 19 copies, $125 each; 20 copies or 
ovef, $1.00each. Three orsix months atthe same 
proportionate rate. To the person forming a club 
bs ; ther grade, at these regular rates, one addi ional 

y free. The wees for a club, if so desired, will 
be ment to the individual addresses. The pape pers for 


| a club must all go to one post-office, excepting when 


the teachers of a school get their mail matter from 
= post-offices, the papers will be sent accord- 
ngly. 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOQOLS.--— 
By a new plan, the smaller schools, which cannot 
form large clubs; have'the benefit of the very lowest 
rate. It provides that when the entire force of 
teachers in any school is tess than twenty, the club 
rate to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on céndi- 
tion that the order for the papers be accompanied 
by a statement that the number of copies ordered in 
the club is not less than the full Sania of teachers 
Teachers belonging to the same house- 
hold may be counted as ONE in making such a state- 


SPECIMENS FREE.— gnough copies of 
any one issue of the peer to enable all She teachers 
it, will be sent free. 


In a large number of schools the teachers take The Sunday School Times in addition to whateve* 
Why not try it? You can start a club in the summer time just as well as at any other season. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘ JohnWanamaker's 


Everythingin Dry Goede, 
Wearing Apparvl an 
rerepeee gre J Appoint- 
nts sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
to circumstances—subject to return and 
Te of money if not satisfactory. Cata 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA, 
We have tho largest reta!l stock in the United States. 


“The Curfew Tolls the Knell of Parting Day,” 
Also, “A Ford in tBe 






























“The Pisherman’ s 
ter.’ New En- 


wings of the works 
of Landseer Bonheur, 
Alma Tadema, Rivi- 
ere, Boughton. 
Paintings, Mirrors, 
Exquisite Picture 
ames. ed Glass 
Pictures. 

ALL THE 
ROGERS GROUPS, 
Prices on application. 
JAMES 8S, EARLE & SONS, 
816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Young's Analytical 
CONCORDANCE. 


—————— 





Revised with appendix to the Bible, Royal quarto, 
cloth, 1100 pages, (students’ edition on an entirely new 
plan,) containing every word In the Bible in alpha- 
betica! order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek 
original with the literal meaning of each, and its pro- 
nunciation,exhibiting about 311,000 references,marking 
30,000 various readings in the New Testament, with 
the latest information on Biblical Geography and 
Antiquities, etc., etc., ete., designed for the simplest 
reader of the English Bible, by Robert Young, LE. D., 

‘The publishers say :—‘‘ In typographical appearance, . 
size and thickness, our issue is in every way the equal 
of the English Edition. 

“The importers of the English Edition havingrepeat- 
edly advertised that the American containéd ¥,000 
errors, we have, at great expense, had the work care- 
fully collated, word for word, with the latest.E zlish 
Edition, and every error or omission rectified, 

“In addition to this, our examination has brought to 


aight many inaccuracies in the English Edition itself, 


™\ of which have been corrected, 

2 } The book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 
jepage the words ‘Students’ Edition,’ is therefore 

g } most correct in existence.” 
this great work needs no commendation. 
Bibdle, since 
Year 1763, when Alexander Cruden issued the third 
last edition of Creeden’s Concordance, have 
reprints (usually abridged) under various forms 
rown, Eadie Smith and others. This work is an 
ely independent one and in no sense an edition or 
en, either in its plan or execution. The predom- 
ng feature of this work is the analytical 
arrangement of every word in the Bible under its 
own proper original in Hebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this means the 
reader is enabled to distinguish things that differ 
which are frequently confounded in the English Bible, 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no real 
help atall. The great aim of this work is that coss- 
mon readers may understand the Word. Nolibrary 
is complete without. What Worcester or Webster's 
Dictionary are to the English language, Young’s Ana- 
lytical Concordance is to the English Bible. It gives 
us great pleasure to be able to place this latest and best 
edition within the reach not only of every pastor, but 

of every family. 


Sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of gn $3.25. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
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A prominent lithographic establishment of New York has just issued a finely executed 
picture, entitled “ Representative Religious Journals and Journalists of America.” 
a most excellent likeness of each of the following well-known editors : 


It gives 


H. Cray Trumsvutt, D.D., of The Sunday School Times, Phijadelphia. 
Henry M. Dexter, D.D., of The Congregationalist, Boston. 

8. J. Barrows, D.D., of The Christian Register, Boston. 

8. Inewzeus Panes, D.D., of Phe New York Observer, New York. 
Epwarp Brieut, D.D., of The Examiner, New York. , 
Hewry M. Frexp, D.D., of The Evangelist, New York. 

J. M. Bucxtey, D.D., of The Christian Advocate, New York. 
Groreae 8S. Mauuory, D.D., of The Churchman, New York. 

Henry C. Bowen, Esg., of The Independent, New York. 

Wo. C. Gray, Ph.D., of The Interior, Chicago. 

J. G. Montrort, D.D., of The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 
Isaac Ernirt, D.D., of The Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 


The picture not only gives a likeness of the editor of each paper, but also a well-executed 
fac-simile reproduction of the first page of the paper itself. 
to make the picture the most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by the lithographic 


The artists have spared no effort 


The picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight inches) will be sent, securely packed, post- 
age prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of fifty cents ; 
fully satisfied, it m&y be returned, and the money will cheerfully be refunded. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and if any one receiving it is not 
Address, 





AGENTS WANTED.—These pictures will sell at sight. Ina large share of the 
Christian Homes of the land some one or more of these papers have been taken for 
years; and an opportunity to secure true likenesses of their editors will be gladly em- 
braced. Agents are wanted everywhere. Terms wili be given at once, upon application. 
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explanations. 


gives phrases spelled phonetically. 





802 CHESTNUT St., PHILADELPHIA. 


27 CENTS 


FOR THE 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. 


A full list of Abbreviations with 


This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth. 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 27 CENTS. Stamps taken. Address 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements dat are trustworthy. Should, however. an advertisement ofa party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


publisb vr will refund to subscribers .nyemoney that thev lose thereby, 


DAILY EXCURSIONS TO 


CAPE MAY. 
The New Mammoth Three-Decked Iron Steamer 


REPUBLIC 


Leaves Race Street Wharf daily at 7.15 A.M. for Cape 

May. Stop at Chester going oma returning ‘Tuesdays 

Saturdays. Sufficient time for driving on beach 

hing. Parlor Entertainments and Boass Band, 

with Orelestra Music for Dancing. Meals and refresh- 

ments on board. Excursion,$l. Return, jeaye Cape 
May,3.15 P.M. Horses and Carriages taken, 


DAILY EXCURSIONS TO SEA BREEZE. 


THE SWIFT AND COMMODIOUS LRON STEAMER 


JOHN A. WARNER 


excursion from city 140 
. chi en, 25 cents. Music for da 
Time for va he fishing, and boating. Meals an 

freshments on board. Returning to city a about 7 P.1 PRP, M. 


GRAND AFTERNOON EXCURSION UP 
THE DELAWARE.—The Iron Steamer 


COLUMBIA 


Leaves Chestnut Street. Wharf at.2 P. M., 


for 
» ne et n, 


on aed a Rr ipter touc ing at Riverton, 
Leaves: Bristol at4.P. M.. 


Torres 

arriving in J city a = eas P. M. » Morni a down 
leaves A. M. moontee Pup leaves 
Philadelphia até P. M A‘pxcursiom, #00 me way, 











T co., 
Sven Chicago. 
are eibyter ath Ln Chure a Now Rochelle, X New York. 
byterlan Grure M. ‘TER, Box 125, Station A, 
Pe york City. 








The New Revision and it su) 
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of articles! bale the changes 
cnede. one dan, geaven 9° agli aoe. 


of the othe county have 
that kad bien printed elsew whale in Tae 2 


can menshers or 


the New Revision. 

For the convenience of those who Coe - 
preserve them, the articles have been pu 
gether in an attractive paper cover book 7 107 
pages, and willbe sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 


CONTENTS. 
THE coseers . THE NEW REVISION. 
By Professor Ezra Abbot, D. D., LiL. D. 


THE ACTS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D. 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE 
VISION 


By Professor Timothy Dwight, D. D. 
aE Ae ae 32. S tae HEBREWS IN THE 


By , ae J. Henry Thayer, D. D. 
THE As Sto EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 


By “Professor A, C. Kendrick, D. D., LL. D. 
THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D. D., LL. D, 





Price, mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or more 
copies, 15 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















